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806 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The retirement of Rev. F. B. Meyer from 
Christ Church, London, has led to the call to 
that pulpit made distinguished by Rowland 
Hill and Newman Hall, of Rav. J. H. Jowett, 
now of the famous Congregational Chapel in 
Birmingham, over which Dr. Dale once ruled 
by his greatness—intellectual and spiritual. 
Mr. Jowett declines. 

The Andover alumni this year will have 
no set discussion at their annual reunion but 
they will have an enjoyable hour in the 
Churchill Memorial Room on the afternoon 
of June 13, and if you are an Andover man 
it will pay you to be there and to the recep- 
tion and supper following. Prof. G. W. Knox 
of Union Seminary will address the Society 
of Inquiry in the evening. 

The inventories required under the new law 
in France have revealed some of the problems 
of anatomy which the “‘relic’’ custom of the 
Roman Catholic Church creates for her truth- 
loving clergy and laity. Thus eight arms of 
St. Basilius have been produced, while St. 
James has eighteen arms in France, not to 
mention those in Italy, Spain and other coun- 
tries where the Roman Church is nominally 
strong but actually weak. 

The Protestant Episcopal dioceses of Indi- 
ana recently, in harmony with views ex- 
pressed by Bishop Francis in his address, 
passed resolutions declaring that *‘ the Church 
cannot afford to allow men to think that her 
silence, much less her approval, can be pur- 
chased by gifts from them; that unless the 
Church does take a strong stand against these 
sins of the rich and powerful she will inevita- 
bly lose her weight and inflaence, and sink to 
the level of the world’s life.’”’ 


Both Presbyterians and Universalists are 
moving toward federation of the laymen of 
their churches. The recent Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at Des Moines ordered that 
steps be taken to bring to pass union of the 
many men’s organizations now existing in 
local churches under various names in one 
co-ordinated brotherhood like that which the 
Episcopalians now have. Last week in New 
York City steps were taken by the Universal- 
ist laymen of that center to follow out plans 
for union of laymen recently set before the 
denomination by one of its leading men, Hon. 
F. P. Bennett of Massachusetts. 

The Narragansett Assembly is a summer 
school for Rhode Island’s Christian young 
people to be held at East Greenwich Academy, 


July 28—Aug. 5. It represents three young 
people’s organizations, Baptist Young People’s 
Union, Epworth League and Christian En- 
deavor. The purpose of the school is to train 
young people along lines vital to Christian 
service. Courses on Mission Study are to be 
conducted by Dr. W. E. Witter of the Baptist 
board, one on Personal Work by Mr. S. M. 
Sayford of the New England Evangelistic 
Association and on Bible Study by Dr. Buell 
of Boston University. Class work is scheduled 
in the morning, recreation in the afternoon, 
and addresses by fine speakers each evening. 
The expense is $8 for room and board beside 
$2 for registration fee, to be paid with regis- 
tration not later than July 1. 





Commencement Dates 


We print herewith the Commencement dates of col- 
leges and universities more or less closely related to dur 
constituency. Any suitable additions will be welcomed. 
Aiherst, Amherst, Mass., June 27 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 28 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 20 


Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 28 
Brown, Providence, R. L, June 20 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., June 21 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 27 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., June 13 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., June 13 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., June 21 


Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 27 


Doane, Crete, Neb., June 27 
Fargo, Fargo, N. D., June 13 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., June 13 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 28 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 27 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., June 20 
Iowa University, Iowa City, Io., June 13 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md., June 12 


Knox, Galesburg, Ill., June 14 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, Ill., June 20 
Marietta, Marietta, O., June 13 
Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., June 20 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 21 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 20 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., June 21 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 20 
Ohio University, Athens, O., June 21 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 20 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 20 
Princeton, Princeton, N. J., June 13 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis., June 13 
Roanoke, Salem, Va, June 13 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., June 20 


Simmons, Boston, Mass., June 13 


Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 19 
Straight University, New Orleans, La., June 13 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., June 13 


Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass., June 20 
Vassar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 13 
Virginia, University of, Charlottsville, Va., June 13 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., June 26 
Wells, Aurora, N. Y., June 13 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct., June 27 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O., June 14 
Whitman, Walla Walla, Wn., June 13 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 27 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis., June 20 
Worcester Polytechnic, Worcester, Mass., June 14 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 27 
Yankton, Yankton, S. D., June 13 
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to elevate the beauty of 


Louis C. Tiffany. 


sketches and estimates. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


The success of the Tiffany Stvdios in Church 
Decoration is found in their consistent attempts 


size its depth by simple, restful effects, rather 
than by complex ornamentation. 

All Church Decoration is planned and exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. 


The Tiffany Stvdios will be pleased to men- 
tion Churches decorated by them, also to furnish 


religion and to empha- 
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DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your church or 
Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 
By three famous compen. aaae, KIRKPATRICE 


256 pages, cloth, $25, oe 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable abhi for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Pub! > by the ap ecw ef the famous 

ospel ymn 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


—— 








Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Commrssioumes yon, FOREIGN 
ag Congregational House, Frank H. 
iggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Past asing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 103 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 8t., New York,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t» whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all ¢ correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 8, Clark, 
D., Editorial Goerotany; Rev. Raber ge bm nee 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Bo 
House. Chicago ‘Office, 158 La Salle Str 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in vacing churches and parsonages. Rev. Cemee 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus ; De ig E. Hope, Treasurer, “108 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 
151 Washingtéa St. ‘ohiade Il. ; Rev. G. A. Hood. Con- 
Fino tional ‘House, Boston .; Rev. H. H Wikoff, 

. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


Tacumicibcse EDUCATION SCCIETY (including 
former New West Education ig ne or Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in pod gpg states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D Presi ent; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
roe | Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

onary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
anen furnishes lesson nies. libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of th 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contri ations from churches, 
paca schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
work 
Business Popartoamt, known in the trade as The Pii- 
id, Pree ublishes The Congr Pa nen ee and Christian 
ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and eyo 
school pA aay books for Sunday school and hom ° 
, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
jo cols, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to ig however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
ey yn for periodicals should be sent to the 

C. 8. 8. & . Society; ees from Ohio and all states 
poss to 14 fp Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states 10.175 Wabash Avenue, nchieago, Dl. 





L MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND, 
of the National Council of 
of the United States.’’) 
ministers or their widows. 
Fund and current use, 
bequest. President, 
v. Wm. A. Rice, 
¥ ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Ave. ., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorperened 
1828. ge ay Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Ge 0. Gould; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, ‘toom 601 Congregational House, ton. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
—_ and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 

ge an mainly by the churches of New England. 
Beauests gy Le made payable to the Boston Sea- 
end a, Contributions from churches 

and. individuals 5 ole ted. 
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Massachusetts and Boston 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME region any | SOCIETY, 


Be 0. 609 Congregational House, Re mrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD or Fassoeat. Sup- 

PLY, established by the Massachuse ral Associa- 

tion, offers its services to churches "ene pastors or 
uipit éid bong in Massachusetts and in other —. 

Room é10 bon D: gregati onal House, Boston. Rev. Char! 

ice, Secre 


BOARD OF ct AID, oy Mass. 
quests Psolicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. aoe for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bosto 
Its object is the estad. 


port elical o—- e en ay 
junday Schee a is in Boston d its sa = 


Charles H. Ru’ we - amd Sours yeu. 
Flint, 8 Sec.,101 Raseebee 8t., Bos 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congres. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WomaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 onal House, Miss Lizzie D. 3 
urer; 0.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Co! ional House. ton. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catplogne, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


A Training School for the Chris- 

HARTFORD fest. Gensaie 
Graduates of all Denominations 
on equal terms. 











THEOLOGICAL 
Sree a eet ewan’ SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept’ 26, 1906. y 73 5 HE DEAN. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the lege and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for college men. 
Opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
OTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 


Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12,1906. For catalogue and views 
address HaRLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 
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Contents 9 June 1906 


EDITORIAL: 
Event and Comment 809 
The Only Road to Union 812 
The Man behind the Ballot 812 
Is the Sermon onthe Mount Practicable—prayer 
meeting editorial 813 
In Brief 813 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 


The City of Hartford : Its Material Resourcesand 
Its Human Problems, Prof. Edward A. Steiner 815 
Church Union at Clese Range. Rev. R. W. Gam- 
mon 816 
The Pr fessor’s Chair. Henry Churchill King 817 
Pacific Coast Congress. Rev. Edward L. Smith, 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses, Special courses for college grad- 
uates and teacher; of experience. First-class gymna- 
sium. Entrance examinations June 28-29, Sept. 11-12. 
Address, ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 65th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological Phys cal 
and Chemical ~aboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
rounds. For free catalogue, address JOSEPH . 

AWYER, L. H. D. rincipal, Easthampton, 
Mass., Box 155—0. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

72d year begins Sept. 19, 1996. Endowed college pre- 

ratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
figh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 
perienced teachers; native French and German. New 
we S ium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 


DUMMER ACADEMY $at® 3yticia, 
Massachusetts. 

‘ounded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
‘or any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 
school house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 

For the thorough preparation of teachers for public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching 
in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, June 28 and 29. 

For catalogue and circular giving full information, 
address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 








FLORIDA 
FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
Departments: College, Academy, Music, Expression, 
Fine Arts, Domestic and Industrial Arts, Business; 
highest star@ards, best instruction, lowest expenses ; 
perfect climate, pure water, no malaria, open-air life; 
ho death in twenty-one years; all field and aquatic 
sports. W. F, BLACKMAN, PH. D., PRESIDENT. 








D. D. 818 

The Coast Churches after the Earthquake. Rev. 

Washington Gladden $19 
HOME: 

A Rose from Home—selected poem 822 

Paragraphs 822 

The Baptism of Marion. Rev. Herbert Gould 

Crocker 822 

Sunshine for Children 823 

The Dream—selected poem 823 

A Friendship Calendar 823 

The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 824 
fOR THE CHILDREN: 

Grandpa Owl’s Secret. Herbert A. Jump 821 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for June 17-23 828 
OLOSET AND ALTAR 823 
THE DAILY PORTION—June 10-16 828 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for June 17 826 
LITERATURE 827 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 

Hartford S ry Comme t 825 

Pennsylvania ~ 830 

South Dakota at Redfield 830 

A New Haven Letter 830 

On Franklin County Hilltops 834 

Notable Growth in a Canadian Church 834 
LETTERS: 

In and Around Boston 814 

In and Around Chicago 832 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Christian News from Everywhere 806 

Com t Dates 806 

Personalia 814 

President Roosevelt Graces Howard Univer- 

sity’s Commencement 814 

A Word from Dr. Gladden 819 

International Arbitration Conference 820 

A Remedy for Sunday Studying 820 


Boston Congregational Club’s May Festival 825 
Congregational Fund for the Relief of California 


Sufferers 826 
Church and Ministerial Record 831 
Meetings and Events to Come 832 
Marriages and Deaths 832 
A Novel World-Tour 833 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 833 
World’s Y. W. C. A. in Paris 835 








THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11} inches te the column. 
Ruanere Monon’ laedea monparell, 60 cents line. 
r . 

each insertion, net. : ie 


Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 


The Pllgrim Press 


The Congregational 8S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 
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Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
tate — 


Wants - 


Wanted, a respectable, reliable Protestant woman 
of experience, not under thirty-five years for general 
housework for an elderly lady; family small (compan- 
ion, driver—four in all), inust bea Rood plain cook and 
neat, Fad of washing put out, suitable wages, a pleasant 
Chri.tian home,near ham. References required 
and given. Address B., Box 72, Southboro, Mass. 


Furnished Summer Cottage, at Islesboro, Me. 
Four sleeping-rooms aboye, kitchen, dining and living- 
rooms below. Tide rises.to fifty feet of commodio: 


Cape Rosier. Cottage stands amid cverenees 
ample shade, rowboat, quiet bathing beach, all water 
route from Boston. No more restful or healthful place 
in New England. $100 for entire season. Inquire b, 21, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which is practically the SAME AS THAT 
USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WORSHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (4}x 6}), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL UsE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, giltedges, - - $0.75 net 

*,* Copies will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of mar- 


riage, will be stamped in gold on cover FREE if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lane), cost sudscriders fifty cenis each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


























Thinking of achange? If you area copebse man we 

have a position eg oo hundreds of $1 ,0C 0-85 ,000 posi- 

nome ee open. apgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 
w Yor 





Winthrop Beach. Two or three desirable rooms 
to rent with board. Quiet family, house near water. 
Special rates for June. Address "The Hawthorne,” 
. Barnard, Prop. 


Entertainment at Pigeon Cove, Mass., during 
July and August. Quiet, close to ocean, view of three 
lighthouses. Chure and trolley near. ‘Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 





Wanted, board by mother and son (12 years) during 
July and August, in mountain region, New Hampshire 
or Vermont. Good country board and church privileges. 
petepenses. Mrs. CU. M. D., 54 Olney Street, Watertown, 

ass. 





Manager (publication) £1500; secretary (stenog- 
rapher) $1,000; office man $1,200; salesman (construc- 
tion) salary and commission; bookkeeper, $1,200; 
others on hand. Write for list and plan. Business Op- 
portunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 





For Rent from July 10, in center of Amherst, Mass., 
five furnished rooms, with conveniences for light house- 
keeping and two boarding places near. Suitable for two 
ladies for summer home. Address 32 Amity Street, 
Amherst, Mass. 


A Stereopticon wanted, for use in small Nebraska 
church and neighboring schoolhouses to preach the 

ospel. A second-hand or old-style instrument will do. 
Ww. te, with description and price, to Rev. Edwin Booth, 
Jr., Beatrice, Neb. 


For Sale, $500, a church organ built by Reuben 
Midmer. Fifteen stops, two manual tracker system, 
size ten feet six by eight-six, height fifteen-eight, in 
fine order and tone. Apply Treasurer Congregational 
Uhuich, Southport, Ct. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountatns. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The it way. The sive — season. 
Two limited es of ladies and J am emen. Address 
Rey. Robert 0. Bryant, . Hil. 

The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children offers three years of training in nursing to 
women from twenty-one to thirty-five Applicants must 








have a good lish education. For circular address 
Supt. of Nurses, mock Street, Roxbury, Boston. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,050 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest locations 
in the state, open fire places, 125 Soot pena. command- 
ing a view twenty miles distant. long tance telephone, 
R. F.D. Terms $6 to 7. Guests desired from June 15. 


New England Minister’s Widow rents reason- 
ably, July 1 to Oct. 1, cool, airy furnished apartment, 
six rooms and bath, first floor, near Orange, five minutes 
from station, forty from New York. Address Mrs. D. 
Foster, 340 7th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


For Sale. Two Manual pire organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor, All made to order for expert 
organists, pay new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or a A bargain at $1 . oF 
dress Organist, 19, care Congregationalist, ton. 


Bearders Wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt., 

14 miles from village, 1,200 feet elevation, fine view 
ve fogs, ractically no files or mosquitoes, good 
fable: ines, Wathroown. “Prices, gO and Br. No chit- 
e a m. fl - 
dren taken, Address Mrs. Frank E. Hardy, Bradford, Vt. 


Furnished House in Newton Mass., suburb of Bos- 
ton, very accessible by steam and electrics, to rent dur- 
ing summer, eight rooms and bath, modern, convenient. 
bee pleasant neighborhood. Low rate to right party. 

ferences. Photo. Owner, care The Congregational- 
Boston, Mass. 





oe uiet Talk about Higher Criticism and 
the Bible goes far beyond, in its truth-revealing dis- 
cernment, its sympathy, its sentiment and its tact. any 
thing that I have ever read on the subject.” Opinion of 
a 8. 8. Editor. Order 10-cent pas et of Enterprise 
Pub. Co., 100 Cabot St., Beverly, 
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American Board Million Dollar Campaign 





3,716 Congregational Churches 
out of 5,827 have not sent us an 


offering this year. Is your church 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FIVE 


REASONS 





2,111 Congregational Churches, 
out of 5,827, have sent us an offer- 
ing and are rejoicing that they 





one of them ? 
| 


WHY 





have a part in the 
HaysTAck CENTENNIAL FuND 











FRANK H. WieGIn, Treasurer. 





Every Congregational Church—no matter how small or poor—should 
contribute to foreign missions. 


1. The command of Christ is clear and explicit— Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to the whole creation.” 

2. Christ made the Kingdom idea central io his teaching. All scholars agree upon this—the Kingdom of Heaven is his central truth. What 
Christ made central no church can afford to put out on the circumference. 

3. Missions are the great plan of God. The teaching of the Bible is unmistakable on this point. From Genesis to Revelation the Bible is 
a missionary book. From the call of Abraham to the vision of John the redemptive history is directed to the saving of the world. Paul says 
that the preaching of the unsearchable riches of Christ to the Gentiles is the mystery hid in God from the beginning of the world. If you omit 
this work you miss the principal thing in God’s plan. 

4, The larger vision connected with world evangelization will do more to enrich and upbuild a church in its local work than anything else. 
Such a church stands with Christ on his highest ground, the ground of his universality. Their work at home will partake of the greatness of the 
universal kingdom. What our struggling churches need more than anything else is the inspiration of missions. 
home, annex the world. Have a share in these big things. 

5. This is the noblest and most successful enterprise the Congregationalists are carrying on. Our missionaries are the choicest men and 
women of our churches. They deserve the support of every church member at home. 
work is wonderfully blessed. They have added sixty per cent. to their church membership in recent years. God’s seal is upon this work. 





NOW THE POINT OF ALL THIS IS THAT EVERY CHURCH OUGHT TO DO SOMETHING FOR FOREIGN [IISSIONS. 
BECAUSE YOU CAN’T [IAKE A BIG CONTRIBUTION. GIVE SOMETHING NOW. TAKE UP A COLLECTION. 


(Copies of this statement can be obtained free from the Board at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass ) 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CorRNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 


Not te help them is to—well, name it yourself. Their 


If your work seems small at 


DON’T HOLD OFF 











RRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxford 


An “Around the World” Tour 


For pleasure, mission study, general observation, 
nine to ten months from October; Palestine, Egypt, 
India, China, Philippines, Japan, Korea, Hawaiian 
Islands. Small, select party, congenial friends, per- 
sonally conducted. Address 

Rev. J. E. KITTREDGE, D.D., Geneseo, N. Y. 











Religious Notices 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. The annual 
meeting will be held Wednesday, June 13, 1906,at2 P.m., 
in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 14 4 Beacon Street, 

m, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of sueb’ business as may legally come before the meeting. 


AMERICAN Lge ig ~4 SOCIETY, No. 76 Wail 
8t., New York. 1828; ted 
April, 1833. Object: to improve "the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and ey 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and ing houses 
inl rts at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries 7 od outgo hw —~ ublishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zime, 


eaman's ‘e Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
goupieannes of same are requested to be made direct 
the main office of the society at New York. 
OnaneEs A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. McPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE ©, PINNEO, Treasurer. 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, JUNE 10-14, 1906. On Sunday, June 10, the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper er * vt ailininistered 9 
the close of the morning service. 
consenge + will be delivered A Prof. * William 3 
Arnold 
Public eineiiane of the various classes will be held 
on Tuesday and Weinesday, June 12 and 1 
On Wednesday, at 2.30 Pp. M., the Alumni will hold their 
annual meeting in the Churehill Room, with informal 
— opecenve St love and ay 4 felt for the 
minary. t 4.30 F » the | 8 of the Sem 
Chureh will hold a reception tollowed bya collation in 
let Chapel. At 8 Pp. M., the Society of Inquiry will 
hold its annual mecking, in ‘the Seminary Chuich. The 
address will be by Prof. George William Knox, D.D., 
i. ina, of Ls mag ¥ rer grant Beseinany 
ursday, . . a ae e graduating exercises 
wih be held in’ the Se vhurch. Address by Prof. 





inner 


William H. pades, D. D. “A 1 p. M., the Alumni 
in Bartlet Cha opel 

icf limi number of rooms in the ey 
buildings will be available for visiting alumni on appli- 
cation, with meals at the Dining Hall. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
August. Do not go the first time alone, but join one of 
my small, select parties, and you will see more, enjo: 
more, and have far better accommodations. An idea 
vacation at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. P 

F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 














At Last a Perfect Calendar 


Is there a member of your family away from home? 
A friend in a distant State or in oreign Lands? 


A friend in the Army or Navy? A Missionary? 


A favorite Pastor, Teacher or Club President ? 
A“ shut-in ' "invalid friend ? 
A friend in any isolated place? 
(Look on Globes below.) 
INCLUDE THIS BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT IN YOUR SUMMER PLANS 
4 Duly, Salentee desi; eet ae sataténai. 
re m, Or com: ‘oup 0 
mutual friends oontelvating Greeting 8. 
EDWARD BOK says— 

I know of no present that has ia it the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure.” 

1 ly illumi d Back, set of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners for binding, ev ery 
thing complete, ready to prepare, with our Seochure 

* Just How to Do It. 
Unlimited Possibilities— Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 
00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 
New Britain, Cona. 














HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Roilere. 














The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances, 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Samuel Sloan ; Moses Taylor Pyne, 
William Waldorf Astor, 8. Palmer, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, William Rowland, 
D. O. Miils, R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, YE Rogers 
George F. baker, Gieve and H. Dodge, 
E. R. — -, L. Riker, 
—— se Peabody, Henry Hentz, 
D. Auchineloss, Van R. Kennedy 
_ Jr., Archibat D. Russell, 
d, P. A. Valentine, 
 Agpew Eawin 8. Marston. 
, “2 ES} liman, 
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Event and Comment 


HIS YEAR will be memorable for the 
establishment of principles of per- 
manent agreement between all civilized 
nations. At the Pan- 
The Opportunity American Conference in 
for International 
Aebtivetien, Rio Janeiro next month 
all the governments of 
these two continents will be represented. 
Forty-seven nations are signatories to 
The Hague Conference, which is to meet 
later in the year. The world is at peace 
today. None of these nations is ex- 
cited because of immediate threatened 
encroachment of another on its territory 
or its possessions. During the delibera- 
tions of the International Conference at 
Lake Mohonk last week it was easy for a 
spectator to, imagine what a different 
tone would have been given to the dis- 
cussion if there were any burning ques- 
tions between our country and other great 
powers which might lead to war. ‘In 
time of peace prepare for war,’’ may be 
a wise motto, but, ‘‘In time of peace pre- 
pare for peace,’”’ is wiser. This is the 
world’s opportunity afforded by these two 
great conferences at Rio Janeiro and The 
Hague. It is certainly possible now for 
calm deliberation to establish a permanent 
court of arbitration with stated times of 
meeting, and to lay plans for a legislature 
representing all these nations to enact in- 
ternational laws which all may agree to 
adopt. Now is the favorable time for 
press and platform and pulpit, for uni- 
versity and college anniversaries and for 
business associations to advecate such 
agreements whose power shall be felt 
when passions are kindled as they may be 
at any time and are sure to be some time 
not far distant. 


UBLIC OPINION has been insistent 

on publication of the Neill-Reynolds 
report relative to conditions found in 
the Chicago packing- 
houses, and inasmuch 
as the packers have not kept their agree- 
ment with the President to permit the 
passage without opposition of remedial 
legislation governing inspection and sani- 
tary conditions, he has felt the freer to 
make public part of the evidence put in 
his hand by his specially-appointed in- 
spectors. Speaker Cannon and influential 
men of the House of Representatives, 
sensitive to political pressureeand mind- 
ful of obligations due to interests affected 
by the amendment to the Agricultural 
Bill which was carried through the Senate 
without opposition, are planning to in- 
duce the House to substitute for the Sen- 
ate bill an inspection bill much less radi- 
cal in its provisions. Evidence abounds 
that for reasons creditable and discredi- 
table, political or pecuniary, there will be 
a stiff ight over this issue in which the 


Inspection of Meats 





people of the country are so profoundly 
interested. The issue raised, the facts 
already made known or hinted at have 
materially affected our meat export trade 
with Europe. Cattle raisers as well as 
meat packers have large sums at stake, 
and they have champions in high places 
who are entirely willing to subordinate 
the matter of “‘ tainted ’’ meat and human 
health to the—to them—far more im- 
portant matter of conserving personal 
or party interests. Congressional action 
along any ultra-conservative line will 
be unfortunate for those responsible for 
it. The President has the people with 
him in this controversy even more than 
usual. 


ONGRESS and the public were given 

the Neill-Reynolds report and the 
President’s message thereon June 4, The 
report is of a preliminary 
nature and the President’s 
recommendations are ex- 
clusively for thorough- 
going inspection by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of all stockyards and packing 
houses, and of their products so far as 
they enter into interstate or foreign com- 
merce. In the interests of health, de- 
cency and preservation of a national 
reputation for something better than life 
on a brute level, something must be done, 
present law being inadequate, and pres- 
ent inspection farcical. Hence the Presi- 
dent urges enactment by Congress in sub- 
stantially its present form of the Bever- 
idge amendment to the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill. The Neill-Reynolds re- 
port is one based on personal observation, 
not on hearsay evidence or affidavits of 
workers. It is both descriptive and com- 
parative, and reveals not only conditions 
under which our food-supply is handled 
in ways filthily unhygienic and foul, but 
an attitude of employers to their em- 
ployees respecting supply of light and 
heat, relief of nature, and the simplest 
decencies of life which make it impossi- 
ble to consider such employers hereafter 
as anything but brutal and sordid. The 
moral and physical degradation of work- 
ers as well as possible poisoning of con- 
sumers of food products must be entered 
up against men some of whom also are 
under indictment for trickery in busi- 
ness, and evasion or defiance of Federal 
law.——The packers reply, affirming that 
there is adequate inspection at the pres- 
ent time; that they welcome any better 
service of the kind that may be devised; 
and they quote two professors in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as having made a re- 
cent examination of the packing houses 
without any such discoveries as Messrs. 
Neill and Reynolds made.——The Amer- 
ican Medical Association in annual na- 
tional convention in Boston has passed 


The President’s 
Message and the 
Special Report 





resolutions condemning the methods 
which prevail at Chicago. 


TTORNEY-GENERAL MOODY has 

taken steps to vindicate the author- 
ity and dignity. of the Federal judiciary 
by serving notice on a 
group of residents of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., that 
they must appear and show cause why 
they should not be punished for contempt 
of court. Last March “Ed.” Johnson, a 
Negro under sentence of death for rape, 
who had been allowed an appeal by the 
United States Supreme Court from a de- 
cision by a United States Circuit Court, 
was lynched in Chattanooga. A local 
grand jury failed to find an indictment 
against these lynchers, and it was sup- 
posed that the Federal authorities would 
scarcely venture on prosecution. But 
Mr. Moody has gone quietly about secur- 
ing evidence which local authorities 
neither cared nor dared to collect, and 
after getting it in shape to proceed has 
begun a course of action which, if it ends 
in adequate punishment of men not only 
guilty of lynching but of contempt of the 
Federal Court, will go some way toward 
teaching lynchers that there is at least 
one source of authority in the country 
they cannot defy with impunity. 


Contempt of Court 
te be Punished 


OLITICS has fallen down before con- 
science and public opinion; and the 
effort of the Republican party man- 
agers to retain Senator 
Senator Smoot t9 Go <noot of Utah in the 
Senate, bids fair to fail. By a vote of 
seven to five—Senators Burrows, Dolliver, 
Pettus, Overman, Bailey, Dubois and 
Frazier forming the majority—the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
has decided to report to the Senate that 
Mr. Smoot is not entitled to his seat. To 
the Senate will be left the form which 
subsequent procedure will take—expul- 
sion or exclusion—expulsion requiring a 
vote of two-third of the senators present. 
The pressure on senators from petitioners 
by the thousands and from ecclesiastical 
bodies like the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, which passed stirring resolutions 
demanding Mr. Smoot’s exclusion, was 
too strong to be resisted by those mem- 
bers of the committee who are susceptible 
to influence from without. On the other 
hand, some voted affirmatively with whom 
it was a matter of conscientious duty, 
irrespective of any effect it might have 
on their standing with their constituents, 
or the effect it might have on their party. 
Pressure now will be needed to force the 
Senate to act at this session. Delay will 
be urged by powerful forces. ' 
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ROPHETIC OF a new era in national 
politics is the continuance and vital- 
ity of the party in Pennsylvania which 
Party during the moral up- 

rising of last year in 
Philadelphia took the name of the Lincoln 
Party, naming it after the great emanci- 
pator and the supreme American patriot. 
Determined to purge the commonwealth 
as well as the city from corruption, these 
same elements of the population, drawn 
from all parts of the state, have just 
come together to nominate state officers 
and draft a platform. The candidates 
named for governor and lieutenant-gov- 
ernor—Messrs. Lewis Emery, Jr., and 
Rudolph Blankenburgh—are veterans in 
the fight against monopoly and graft. 


The ‘‘ Lincoin”’ 


HE PLATFORM is interesting be- 

cause it reveals what the issues of 
the day are, and how closely they are 
identified with the mutual 
relations of municipalities 
and states on the one hand and corpora- 
tions holding public franchises on the 
other. It says, ‘‘The manipulation of 
public transportation facilities for the 
undue advantage of officials and favored 
interests is a monstrous wrong against 
the whole people and calls for preventive 
and punitive measures vigorously en- 
forced.’’ Adequate provision for unfor- 
tunate wards of the State, without 
political considerations and log-rolling 
governing the passing of appropriations, 
is demanded, as is the abolition of the 
fee system in payment of officials, and the 
establishment of a civil service on merit. 
Legislation granting franchises must have 
the approval of voters by a referendum. 
Pure food legislation is approved, and 
local option in dealing with saloons prom- 
ised. In view of past and present rela- 
tions of the United States Senators of 
Pennsylvania to the corruption which 
permeates the State, for which no men 
were more responsible than the Cam- 
erons and the late Matthew S. Quay, the 
new party favors popular election of 
United States Senators and opposes the 
erection by the State with public moneys 
of a statue or any other token of honor 
to Mr. Quay. A party with such a plat- 
form and with excellent leaders is bound 
to draw to it many voters from both the 
older parties, and it may be the forerun- 
ner of a national party on the same lines. 


The Platform 


S AN OFFSET to current intima- 
tions of Methodist decline in New 
England, Dr. D. A. Goodsell, the resident 
bishop, calls our attention to 
the figures which he has just 
gathered from the New Eng- 
land conferences concerning the net gain 
of communicants for the year ending the 
first of this month. They foot up 2,412, 
the largest number accredited to any 
single section being 695 to western Con- 
necticut. The showing with regard to 
the net gains in communicants in all the 
spring conferences of Methodist churches 
throughout the country is also encourag- 
ing. With only thirteen to be heard from, 
the number is 38,000. There is reason to 


No Decline in 
Methodism 


expect that when the’reports are brought 
into the autumn conferences, twice as 
maby in number as the spring confer- 
ences, the figures will carry the total 
gain of communicants in 1906 up to at 
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least 100,000. As we read the accounts 
of recent large Methodist gatherings like 
that in Chicago in connection with the 
gathering of the bishops and the mission- 
ary conventions in different cities, we are 
impressed with the vitality and purpose- 
fulness of Methodism today. It aims at 
large ends both at home and abroad, and 
other denominations may well be incited, 
not to compete with them, but to emu- 
late their zeal. 


HE EDUCATIONAL crisis in Eng- 
land gave unusual significance to the 
recent meeting in London of the Sunday 
He i gs School Union—its one 
pe telnet gad hundred and third an- 
niversary. If inthe 
coming scheme of education the churches 
are to be shut out of the schools, as seems 
to be the inevitable result toward which 
the present conflict is tending, then the 
churches must make their own schools 
for religious teaching as effective as pos- 
sible. The Minister of Education—just 
now perhaps the most prominent person 
in English politics—made a notable ad- 
dress, of which this was the main argu- 
ment. Strong pleas were made for rad- 
ical changes in the curriculum of the 
Sunday school, if it can be said to have 
one. Professor Peake, dean of the fac- 
ulty of theology in Victoria University, 
Manchester, who has written a book on 
Reform in Sunday School Teaching, 
sharply criticised the lines on which the 
International Lesson Committee works, 
and urged the appointment of a compe- 
tent committee to investigate the whole 
subject. Prof. S. W. Green, a member of 
the British section of the committee, ex- 
pressed his sympathy with Professor 
Peake’s views. 


HE IMPRESSION in England seems 

to be growing, as it isin this country, 
that it is time for this matter of a lesson 
system to be put into 
new hands. In defense 
of the present system 
Mr. Belsey made the familiar but effec- 
tive argument that it sought to teach the 
essential truths of the gospel rather than 
to give a scientific knowledge of the Bible 
itself. Campbell Morgan, the new presi- 
dent of the union, has no sympathy with 
the International lesson scheme. But 
as between it and some new scheme not 
yet formulated he said there was danger 
of creating a new tyranny, making the 
scholar instead of the priest a moral dic- 
tator. Will he have the wisdom to pro- 
pose and secure the adoption of a scheme 
which will give authority to neither, and 
yet guide the student into all the truth? 


What Shall Be the 
New Lesson Scheme 


RATIFYING indeed is the amity be- 

tween English Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen which 
permits them to differ so 
radically on the burning 
issue of education now 
before Parliament, and yet gather to- 
gether their representative men in vener- 
able Westminster, at the call of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to plan for pres- 
ervation and defense of Sunday as a 
day of rest and worship. This Christian 
force, plus that of the conservative 
trades-unionists, could do just about as it 
pleased with legislation and social prac- 


The Sunday Ideal 
a Bond of Union 
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tice if it set about it. All that it needs is 
wisdom to decide on a policy to be pur- 
sued, and then the will to back it up by 
discipline. : 


ICHAEL DAVITT’S death takes 

from the ranks of Irish politicians 
and agitators a militant figure, intense 
and relentless in his campaign 
against British maladminis- 
tration of Ireland, and, like our John 
Brown, indifferent to the means used to 
accomplish his ends. Honest, candid, re- 
jecting the control of the priests as well 
as of the rule of the landlords, enduring 
imprisonment with fortitude and political 
reverses with stoicism, Davitt always 
commanded men’s respect for his ability 
and his loyalty to convictions even when 
they could but reject his ways and means. 
He had traveled much, knew the world 
better than many of his associates in 
Irish political life, and usually was on the 
side of liberty and right, a notable excep- 
tion being his defense of Russia in the 
war with Japan, notwithstanding his 
own personal observation of the horrors 
of anti-Semitic mob fury in Russia. An 
interesting chapter might be written 
showing his rejection of priestly dicta- 
tion of Irish party policy, so conspicuous 
at the present time in the House of Com- 
mons, when the new Education Act is 
being supported on its broad lines by 
some English Catholic members of Par- 
liament, while every one of the Irish 
Catholic members, plus the four Labor 
members who are Catholics, are opposed 
to the bill because so instructed by the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy.——Hon. James 
Bryce, secretary for Ireland, in behalf of 
the Ministry, introduced in the Heuse of 
Commons last week a bill authorizing a 
loan of $22,500,000 to provide laborers’ 
cottages in Ireland, and Mr. John Red- 
mond, the Irish party leader, while reserv- 
ing criticism on certain points accepted 
the bill as an honest effort to deal with 
grievances of magnitude. Mr. Bryce’s 
contention is that just as recent acts of 
Parliament have made easier the eco- 
nomic condition of tenants, so now the 
need is for something that will better 
the day-laborers’ and wage.earners’ con- 
dition. 


Irieh Affairs 


OT SINCE the marriage of Charles I. 
with Henrietta Maria of France, in 
1625, has the royal house of Great Britain 
been allied by marriage 

nba peg bie with a Roman Catholic 
eae Te royal family. Queen Vic- 
toria in all probability would not have 
approved the union consummated on the 
8ist, at Madrid by which King Alfonso 
and Princess Ena were made one midst 
medieval pomp and with the hearty ac- 
claim of the Spanish people. . Edward 
VIL. however, is a diplomat rather than 
a defender of any faith. His relations 
with Dissenters, Catholics, Jews and 
Agnostics, are such as to shock many 
an Anglican, and when he saw an oppor- 
tunity to further British imperial ends 
and also revive the political and financial 
prestige of a waning Power by permitting 
Princess Ena to marry a monarch who 
seemed really to love her, it was not diffi- 
cult for him to give his consent, the 
readier to be sure, because the future 
queen had long been under the influence 
of the ex-Empress Eugenie of France, 
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and thus made sympathetic toward Cath- 
olicism.—Humanity at large will have 
nothing but detestation for the act of 
superlative meanness and malignity re- 
vealed in the effort of an anarchist to 
kill the Spanish ruler and his bride or 
the Grand Duke Viadimir of Russia, 
with a bomb as the procession of partici- 
pants in the wedding and the royal specta- 
tors returned from the cathedral through 
the city. Fortunately the royal couple 
escaped, but twenty-four others gave up 
their lives. It is the organized propa- 
ganda which orders such deeds as this 
that make one understand Blackie’s lines: 
Insolence in the few begets 

Hate in the many; hatred breeds revolt— 

Revolt where all are free to rise and rule 

Breeds anarchy, whose wild chaotic reign 

Calls in the despot with strong will to keep 

Sharp knives from maddest hands; and thus we reel 


From vassalage to vassalage, through fits 
Of drunken freedom—glorious for an hour. 








HE CZAR and his advisers have made 

no formal reply to the Douma’s re- 
jection of the imperial minor concessions, 
and the Douma pending a 
declaration of policy by the 
Czar has taken up discus- 
sion of the agrarian problem in a thor- 
oughgoing way, and by so doing has re- 
vealed marked differences of opinion 
within the ranks of the dominant party— 
the Constitutional Democrats. While 
this issue is being fought out by the 
legislature the Czar doubtless hopes that 
the larger issue and more vital difference 
of opinion may be forgotten, but if so, he 
lives in a world of illusion and delusion. 
By a similar nerveless policy of drift the 
French monarchy simply hastened its 
destruction by the dreadful, drastic Revo- 
lution.——Father Poyerski, an Orthodox 
Greek Church priest aud a member of the 
Douma, has written a radical open letter 
to the Czar telling him that the nation 
lives on a voleano’s edge and that the 
Government’s reply to the Douma shows 
that it fails completely to sense the pres- 
ent mood of the peasantry, who, if 
thwarted in their demand for a general 
amnesty and just distribution of the 
crown lands, will rise in a terrible indis- 
criminating revolution before which the 
world will stand appalled. 


A Policy of 
Drift in Russia 


HE WELSH REVIVAL has taken a 
subordinate place in the religious and 
secular press of late months, but it is 
waneninthiaais cheering to learn from 
Wales eadNorway 2 excellent summary 
in the Missionary 

Review that the spiritual life of the 
churches developed by the revival con- 
tinues to be deep and fruitful, while 
Pentecostal scenes similar to those of 
twelve months ago are occasionally wit- 
nessed. Some of the churches still hold 
daily prayer meetings, the most notable 
being that in the coal mine every morn- 
ing at Pontypridd. Gains in morality 
are still apparent in the higher standards 
that obtain. Evan Roberts speaks now 
and then, usually to large audiences and 
seems inclined to dwell less on the ec- 
static element connected with the revival 
than on the settled conviction and inward 
peace that mark the life of so many con- 
verts. Here and there the “divine heal- 
ing crusade” has proved a drawback to 
unity, but in the main the revival spirit 
has lifted the religious life of Wales toa 
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high level.——In Norway the awakening 
in which Mr. Lunde has been so promi- 
nent a figure has affected all classes with 
the exception of the most aristocratic 
circles. Not for one hundred years, ac- 
cording to the Missionary Review, has 
there been such a revival, resulting, as in 
Wales, in the payment of old debts, the 
signing of pledges, and a purer moral 
atmosphere. The newspapers have given 
much attention to the meetings and even 
penitentiaries have been the scenes of 
conversions. Mr. Lunde is said to re- 
semble Evan Roberts in his passion to 
win men and his emphasis upon the death 
and resurrection of Christ and the Bible 
as the word of God. 


HE CONFERENCE at Cairo, Egypt, 

early in April, of sixty Christian 
workers among the Mohammedans, was 
one of the most signifi- 
cant assemblages ever 
held in mission lands. It 
was purposely kept pri- 
vate, but it represents a purpose to propa- 
gate Christianity in Moslem lands with 
greater zeal than ever before. The two 
hundred million Mohammedans of Africa 
and Asia contribute the most serious 
problem which foreign missionary soci- 
cieties are facing today. Islam yields 
slowly to Christianity; but the Cairo 
Conference, attended by representatives 
of twenty-seven different missionary so- 
cieties, some from Bokhara, from Arabia, 
from Singapore and others from equally 
important centers of the Moslem world, 
means that the Church will not falter 
until it captures its citadels. The dele- 
gates were together five days and dis- 
cussed methods and agencies. They re- 
solved to secure more suitable literature 
for distribution, to make systematic 
preparation for the occupation of fields 
not now occupied, for forestalling the 
entrance of Islam into new regions. 
Among the Americans at the conference 
were: Rev. J. S. Chandler, Dr. G. F. 
Herrick, Bishop F. W. Warne of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Samuel 
M. Zwemer, D. D., the earnest and brilliant 
representative of the Reformed Church 
missionaries, whose words at the recent 
Student Volunteer Convention in Nash- 
ville, stirred the hearts of the collegians 
there assembled. He believes there are 
unprecedented opportunities for Chris. 
tian work in the Mohammedan world, 
partly owing to the fact that no less than 
124,000,000 Mohammedans are under the 
rule of great Britain, Holland and France, 
while one-fourth of a million in the 
Philippines are directly related to the 
United States. 


Christian Advance 
on the Meham- 
medan World 


ETTERS to The Congregationalist 
affirming the writers’ firm belief in 
the Immaculate Conception, and urging 
uae AY us to defend that doctrine 
ndsomonsiey are evidently written with- 
Pennetee out knowledge of the 
dogma, as are articles on the subject fre- 
quently appearing in the newspapers, 
especially in discussion of Dr. Crapsey’s 
trial. The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception as stated by Pope Pius IX., is 
that ‘‘the most holy Mother of God, the 
most loving mother of us all, the immacu- 
late Virgin Mary, was conceived without 
original sin.”” The doctrine of the Virgin 
birth of Jesus was that he was conceived 
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by his mother through the power of the 
Holy Ghost without a human father. 
The belief of the early Church in the 
deity of Jesus required that his genera- 
tion should be more than human on the 
mother’s part as well as on the father’s, 
and the doctrine was proposed in the 
twelfth century that Mary was conceived 
by her mother without the taint of orig- 
inal sin. The act of conception refers 
not to the mother but to the grandmother 
of Jesus whose name, it is supposed, was 
Ann. The dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception was approved by a consistory of 
consultation, held at Rome Nov. 4, 1854, 
including about 500 prelates of the Catho- 
lic Church, all except four voting in the 
affirmative. It was proclaimed by the 
pope Dec. 8 of that year in St. Peter’s 
Church, with the firing of cannon, the 
ringing of church bells and the splendor 
of festive rites. 


QUESTION not only agitating Epis- 

copal church circles but going much 
beyond them is whether believing the 
creeds of the Church is 
to be regarded as accept- 
ing them in the sense in 
which ordinary language is understood by 
ordinary men, or reading into them ideas 
which contradict their obvious meanings? 
One clergyman defines a view of the 
situation of those who do not bslieve 
some statements of the creeds by saying 
that laymen “should be advised to accept 
the creed as the symbol of the real faith 
which lies behind it.”” We are reminded 
of a chalk talk to a Chautauqua assembly 
by Frank Beard. Bishop Vincent sat on 
the platform. Some of Mr. Beard’s 
sketches were so plainly caricatures of 
well-known assembly officers that mur- 
murs of remonstrance were heard, and 
grew louder. Then Mr. Beard turned 
from the blackboard and said, with his 
accustomed slow drawl: ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
feel that way. Bishop Vincent here 
preaches and I draw, but of course we 
don’t either of us mean anything by it.” 


A Pertunctory 
Confession of Faith 


N METHODISM with its special em- 
phasis of the rights of the ministry, 
there is every now and again a stirring of 
ani cine Congregationalist feel- 
_ sre ing in revolt. This was 
gationalism in strikingly exhibited dur- 
ing the recent session of 

the Methodist Conference in the State of 
New South Wales. Strong opposition was 
manifested by the laity to some of the ap- 
pointments made by the pastoral session 
of conference. At present the laymen 
are taken into council on the second read- 
ing of stations; but on the third and 
final reading the ministers are supreme, 
Some of the Methodist laymen are asking 
why, if they are good enough to pay the 
ministers and work with them, they are 
not good enough to choose them. In 
another form the same question has 
come up. In the last General Confer- 
ence (which legislates for Australia and 
New Zealand), resolutions were adopted 
intended to give representation to Fijian 
church members, Against this the Euro- 
pean missionaries made a fierce fight, and 
asked to be recalled from foreign mis- 
sionary service if lay representation were 
granted. Eventually, as Dr. Fitchett 
president of the Generai Conference de- 
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clared. the decrees of that body to be 
contradictory and unworkable, the whole 
matter was referred back to next meet- 
ing of the General Conference. 





The Only Road to Union 


The history of the movement for 
union beween Congregationalists, United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants from 
its inception to the conclusion of the 
Dayton council last February has been 
marked by a singular unanimity. Joint 
committees, local churches, district and 
state conferences and the national! assem- 
blies of the three denominations have 
approved of the movement with scarcely 
any dissenting voices. 

The only way to union is the way along 
which those who are considering it walk 
willingly and in harmony. In our de- 
nomination no compulsion is possible, and 
no union with the other denominations 
is desirable except one which commends 
itself to all our churches as having for 
its object greater efficiency in carrying 
out the work of the churches and in man- 
ifesting more impressively the spirit of 
Christ. The discussion of this proposed 
union in the spring meetings of our local 
and state associations and conferences 
has usually been followed by the adoption 
of resolutions approving the principle of 
union and looking favorably on the spirit 
in which progress thus far has been made 
toward its consummation. 

But while these resolutions have been 
heartily adopted, they do not commit the 
churches to unqualified approval of the 
plan proposed at Dayton, and in some 
instances, as in the associations of Illinois 
and Massachusetts, the feasibility of union 
was seriously questioned by somespeakers, 
The Dayton plan is a development in de- 
tail of the work of the joint committees of 
the three denominations, which was unan- 
imously accepted by our last National 
Council “with the earnest hope that it 
may lead to a complete organic union.” 
It was not put forth, however, as final in 
the judgment of those who prepared it, 
but only as tentative, as far as the repre- 
sentatives of the three denominations 
could come to agreement at the present 
stage of negotiations. A spirit of hesi- 
tation and caution, which has been ex- 
pressed in the Advance and in several 
letters we have received, appears also in. 
communications printedjin the newspa- 
pers of the two other denominations. We 
print on another page an article from the 
pastor of the Congregationalist church 
in Decatur, Ill., describing the meeting 
of the Cumberland, Presbyterian Assem- 
bly in that city, whichthe thinks reveals 
a situation) in ,thatj] body, now legally 
united with the Presbyterian Church, 
that would be disastrous if awakened in 
any one of the three denominations look- 
ing forward to union. 

Two things especially should not be 
left out of account by Congregational- 
ists in this discussion. The first is that 
the initial step toward union with us was 
not taken by the other bodies. The United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants were 
negotiating union with each other, when 
the chairmanjof our National Council 
committee asked their permission for Con- 
gregationalists to become a third party in 
the negotiations. He did this with the 
authority of our National Council of 
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1898, which instructed its committee on 
unity ‘‘to make proper overtures to the 
Methodist Protestant churches, not only 
for the purpose of closer federation, but 
with a view to organic union.”” To this 
their representatives responded with a 
cordial invitation. They did not ask to 
unite with Congregationalists, but Con- 
gregationalists asked the privilege of con- 
sidering with them a union of the three 
bodies. 

The second thing is, that the proposi- 
tion has never been made or considered 
of the two other bodies joining the Con- 
gregational denomination. The United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants could 
perhaps by this time have agreed on a 
basis of union satisfactory to both. 
Their effort for such union was volun- 
tarily suspended because of the pros- 
pect of the larger union of the three 
bodies. The negotiations to this end 
have been directed to finding a common 
ground on which the three could stand 
together. Evidently this is not the ground 
on which any one of them is now stand- 
ing. No union would be possible if either 
one should insist on retaining its own 
name, creed, polity and methods intact, 
and annexing the others. 

Those who desire this union believe that 
there is a common ground on which these 
Christians can come together with great 
gain in efficiency, economy, spiritual im- 
pulse and power of witnessing to the 
unity of disciples of Christ and extending 
his kingdom throughout the world, con- 
serving also what is of permanent value 
in their own history and genius. After 
studying the history, conditions, fields of 
labor and spirit of these three denomina- 
tions we are persuaded that such a union 
is feasible, would be in accord with the 
spirit of our time and would be a great 
gain to the whole Church of Christ. 

To hasten it prematurely, to attempt to 
force into it those whose judgment is 
against it, or to insist on measures not 
understood and approved by those ex- 
pected to enter into it would be to defeat 
it and its purpose. A process of educa- 
tion in every local church is essential, as 
to the history and character of these de- 
nominations with which our National 
Council has voted to seek organic union, 
as to the meaning and advantages of the 
larger union and as to the purpose for 
which our Congregational churches are 
united. They must not neglect the clear 
call to this work nor delay to answer it. 
Then we may await with confidence the re- 
sult to which the Holy Spirit will lead us. 





Both Governor Pennypacker of Pennsyl- 
vania and Governor Higgins of New York 
during the past week have used their execu- 
tive authority to stop priza fights which local 
authorities were condoning. Governor Penny- 
packer used with good effect the newly created 
and effidient state constabulary. Governor 
Guild of Massachusetts also has issued orders 
to the state police to enforce the state law 
forbidding gambling at race tracks where local 
authorities wink at breaking of the law. 
There are elements of our population today, 
larger in proportion than ever before, who 
wish to witness fighting and who wish to 
gamble on races. They will bribe local offi- 
cials where they can, and society’s best de- 
fense seems to be the high-placed executives 
who derive their authority from the state at 
large. The committee of the Massachusetts 
Congregational Association which waited on 
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Governor Guild to urge executive action like 
unto that taken by Governors Douglas and 
Crane report a cordial welcome and quick 
response. 


The Man behind the Ballot 


Just as in military circles the profound 
importance of character and intelligence 
in the fighting unit—the soldier—is be- 
coming better understood and is summed 
up in the phrase, ‘‘The man behind the 
gun,’’ so in our civic life, under new eco- 
nomic and social conditions that are be- 
wilderingly tempting and subversive of 
inherited ethics and traditional religion, 
we are coming to realize more than ever 
before the equally important place of 
character and intelligence both in the 
voter who casts the ballot and in his rep- 
resentative whom he chooses to make or 
execute law. It was with this in mind 
that President Roosevelt last week, ad- 
dressing veterans of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Portsmouth, Va., said, 
“It is the man behind the ballot who 
counts most in civil life, just as it is the 
man behind the gun who counts most in 
military life.’ 

The present hour is a time for seri- 
ous self-examination by the average man 
of this country, as to how far he is re- 
sponsible for conditions now being re- 
vealed in the world of affairs. It is a 
time when the reputations of men and 
of corporations are tested remorselessly, 
and when as the result of the greed and 
indifference to results of some of the 
most typical of our organizers of indus- 
try and commerce, our national good 
name is being smirched abroad, and our 
standards of business and administrative 
ethics impugned. 

Disciplinary measures are under way 
now. The press of the country gives 
damning publicity to proved ‘‘graft.” 
The resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s executive and judicial arms are 
now at the service of those who would 
expose and punish. The national legisla- 
ture, driven by indignant public opinion, 
is beginning to enact laws of a prohibi- 
tory or punitive sort. Witnesses are 
arising to furnish evidence which they 
have long had respecting corruption and 
fraud, but which they dared not produce 
while monopoly was all powerful. On 
every hand there is evidence of a popular 
uprising, of hatred of industrial tryanny 
and selfishness. Politicians scent a com- 
ing storm and dare not prophesy as to 
results or glibly define what are the issues 
or who shall be the leaders. Conservative 
organs of opinion—see the June North 
American Review—begin to publish com- 
munications urging that concessions be 
made by millionaires if revolution would 
be avoided. Men who a few years ago 
were deemed radical are now relatively 
conservative. 

All this is encouraging, a sign of life, 
of coming regeneration, but it will all 
prove to be ephemeral and abortive in the 
controversy now on, unless it have be- 
neath it two underlying convictions, first 
that honesty shall begin in the inmost 
life of every individual, and that all forms 
of organization in which men labor to- 
gether shall discipline rigidly their dis- 
honest members. 

When we begin to hear of organizations 
distinctly industrial and commercial hold- 
ing their members to a rigid code of honor, 
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and expelling them for ‘‘graft’’ or any of 
the many questionable ways of modern 
business, we shall have more confidence 
in ‘‘a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.’’ Boards of Trade, Chambers 
of Commerce, Bar Associations and all 
similar organizations of men have no 
higher civic duty just now than this 
function of discipline. When men begin 
to lose caste among their associates for 
such betrayal of trust, bribery of officials, 
and trickery in getting business as recent 
scandals have unearthed, then a better 
day will dawn. 





Problems of Life 


Is the Sermon on the Mount 


Practicable * 


The Sermon on the Mount is a call and 
inspiration to a witnessing life. It is 
not a treatise on casuistry or a code of 
conduct. Its words of blessing are for 
those who are willing to be singular for 
the sake of the kingdom of God, its im- 


ages for them are light and salt. It deep- - 


ens and broadens the meaning of moral 
obligation. Anything, it insists, which 
we may be called upon to offer will be a 
small price to pay for true and effective 
witness to the kingdom. It aims to keep 
the disciples of Christ independent of 
this present world and its ambitions and 
rewards. Let a man once learn the priv- 
ilege of this witness and there is nothing 
impracticable or impossible in the words 
of Christ. Such a one is a force for jus- 
tice and righteousness inthe world. Love 
is his law. He is armed and secure 
against the assaults of trial. “‘Give a 
man such a heart as the Son of God de- 
scribes in the Beatitudes and a whole 
universe of sorrow cannot rob him of his 
blessedness.”’ 

These utterances of Christ are not for 
cloistered men and women. The man 
who is tempted to hate, the man whose 
cheek is smitten or who is compelled to 
go a mile, the one who would give alms, 
all are in the world and have rights to 
renounce and property to use. You must 
live in social relations if you mean to 
make the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount effective for their purpose. Nor 
is every precept always of force. The 
decision when meekness and renunciation 
are for the interests of the kingdom is 
left to us, under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. Christ himself suggests that 
there are times for self-defense. Paul 
was not meek in his message to the 
magistrates in Philippi. Luther, driven 
to the bounds of concession, did not go 
the added mile at the Diet of Worms. 
The precept, ‘‘ Resist not evil,” taken as 
a law for every day would leave the poor 
to oppression and the children to temp- 
tation. 

An extreme case is that of public self- 
defense and defense of the weak. What 
would Christ have thought of war? 
Would he have refused to bless our war 
of independence? We cannot think so. 
Would he have advised the Dutch prov- 
inces to lie down while Spanish inquisi- 
tors racked and burned? Are the names 
of distinguished Christian soldiers, like 


* Prayer meeting topic for June 10-16. Is the 
Sermon on the Mount Practicable? Matt. 5: 1-48. 
Life regarded as testimony. How would Christ 
feel about war? Is self-defense allowable under 
the law of Christ? 
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Cornelius, or, in more modern times, 
Havelock and Gordon, to be crossed off 
the roll of the church? 

Self-defense has its social aspect and 
social responsibilities. For the testi- 
mony of the kingdom we may be called 
upon to abandon self-defense or to fight 
to the death. But we must give an ac- 
count of our renunciations as well as our 
actions, and we have no more right to re- 
nounce the talents God has given us— 
life, property, energy, health—than we 
have to hoard them uselessly. 

Let a man live in the spirit of the king- 
dom and he will find opportunity enough 
to apply the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount. But the perfection which it 
demands cannot be attained by neglecting 
present duties and obligations which the 
living God has laid upon us. 





In Brief 
Clear the aisle for the children! 


Dr. Gladden keeps on encouraging the breth- 
ren East and West. 


Let us have union, but let us have peace, too, 
and brotherly love. 





A great summer it promises to be for re- 
ligious conventions. 


It will ba the Senior’s turn next. Already 
he and she are gettirg their finery and ora- 
tions ready. 





Got your summer supplies all fixed, Mr. 
Committeeman? Don’t overlook the adver- 
tising value of seasonable announcements. 


Professor Steiner saw some things in Hart- 
ford which we have never happened to ob- 
serve on our occasional visits, but then a 
sociologist has eyes on all sides of his head. 


How do the baccalaureate preachers man- 
age to vary the message every year? The 
answer to this conundrum is that some of 
them don’t. But it is always in order to tell 
youth to aspire and to climb. 








The New York Times aptly quotes at 
length from Carlyle’s Latter Day pamphlets 
the description of Bobus of Houndsditch, the 
American sausage maker, with his trickery 
and scandalous adulteration of his products. 


The James B. Reynolds who is figuring so 
prominently in the packing town exposures 
is the son of a Congregational minister and 
when a student at Yale had a large share in 
the starting of Dwight Hall and in the other 
Christian activities there. 


A national legislator has just committed 
suicide because his personal obligations ex- 
ceeded his resources, and his liabilities ex- 
ceeded his assets because he had gambled in 
stocks and at bridge whist. He was buried at 
the expense of the nation, and being dead he 
preaches a moral weightier than his life. 


American travelers in Europe this season 
will doubtless make use of the new postal 
arrangements by which parcels can be carried 
between this and other countries at the rate 
of twelve cents per pound, the maximum 
weight being eleven pounds. Of course such 
packages will be opened and examined for 
tariff duties. 


Now that particulars of the completed Pacific 
Coast Congress are at hand, we renew our 
congratulations to the brethren who went for- 
ward undaunted by the San Francisco disaster 
and brought about a meeting so forceful and 
spirited. Professor Bosworth seems to have 
made a contribution to the gathering no less 
notable than that of Campbell Morgan at 
Seattle three years ago. 


Baptists don’t want bishops; but the Chi- 
cago Standard is sure that if some experi- 
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enced men in that denomination were invested 
with more authority they would plan more 
effective anniversaries than those of their 
missionary societies held this year. Here 
comes again the old ecclesiastical problen 
how to unite independent units to do business 
together without leaders in authority. 


In writing a new preface for a shilling 
edition of his book on Inspiration and the 
Bible, first published twenty years ago, R. F. 
Horton recalls the fact that then he was 
“hetorodox” and so were his views. The 
Baptist Union, still under the domination of 
the Spurgeons, eancelled an engagement to 
have Mr Horton speak on its platform be- 
cause of his welcome to Higher Criticism. 
Mr. Horton now receives highest honors 
from Free Churchmen of all seets. 








Mr. W. D. Howells, in his estimate of Hon. 
Carl Schurz in Harper’s Weekly, tells of two 
never-to-be-forgotten conversations with the 
dead statesman ‘“‘about the soul, and its 
mystical share in mortality and its potenti- 
alities of immortality.” At the close of the 
second conversation, somewhat remote in 
time from the first, after Mr. Howells had 
asked that question, which “‘ explicit or tacit, 
is always at-the bottom of ous hearts,” Mr. 
Schurz replied: “‘I don’t know. All I can 
say is that I should be very unhappy if I 
thought I should not.” That is to say he 
wished to live forever. 





There must have been some genuine humor- 
ist in that group of railroad officials who de- 
cided for econommy’s sake to have the same 
special ticket good for transportation to either 
the Christian Science Convention in Boston 
or that of the American Medical Association 
in the same city. The holders of tickets, how- 
ever, will doubtless be able to differentiate 
themselves into the groups to which they be- 
long as soon as they arrive at their terminus. 
And by the way, isn’t this a rather cute sug- 
gestion for a name for the magnificent temple 
of the Scientists, namely, the Eddy Stone 
Lighthouse? 





A judge when he leaves the bench to retire 
to private life after a long term of years in 
weighing life’s many aspects may or may 
not speak words of farewell. If he does, 
it behooves his fellow-citizens to listen. 
Mr. Justice Brown who retired from the 
Federal Supreme Court last week, is reported 
as urging the distinguished company who 
paid him the honor of a farewell banquet, 
to hope for a liberal interpretation of the 
Constitution during the years to come. He 
is said to have deplored the obstacles which 
now prevent prompt enforcement of criminal 
laws, and to condemn the present practice 
of permitting corporations to gain a legal 
standing in states where they do not do 
business. The ease with which incorpora- 
tions can now be secured for any purpose, 
for any amount he said was a disgrace to 
our civilization. In a farewell letter to Judge 
Brown from his associates there occurs this 
interesting sentence, “In a certain sense what 
shadows we are and what shadows we pursue, 
but not in every sense, for what has been 
worthily accomplished will still live and the 
memory of the just judge wiil not perish.’”’ 
Justice Brown in his reply said that he re- 
joiced that he was leaving the court at a time 
when it never stcod higher in the estimation 
of the people. Is this trae? 





We are glad to say that Pres. John Knox 
McLean of Pacific Seminary by no means 
suffered so seriously from the earthquake as 
at first reported. He was in the St. James 
Hotel at San Joeé and bricks and glass fell 
upon his bed, a piece of the latter wounding 
him slightly on the forehead. His unfailing 
humor has been equal to the situation, and 
he has been telling his friends that he knows 
now what the first resurrection is and awaits 
only the second. 
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Personalia 


Rev. Sabine Baring Gould, ever to be re: 
membered by the Christian Church for his 
hymn, Onward, Christian Soldiers, died on 
board a steamer en route to South Africa 
June 4. His stories and adaptations of class- 
ical tales may not survive, but his martial 
Christian hymn is immortal. 

The late Judge E. B. Maynard of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court was a lover 
of nature. Not conventionally pious he was 
deeply religious, and once was heard to re- 
mark: *‘God will undoubtedly have much to 
do to rectify the mistakes of earthly judges. 
But it is comforting to know that sometime 
absolute justice will be done.” 

The late Dr. S. L. Gerould was for several 
years a valued consulting editor of The Con- 
gregationalist. He also prepared gratuitously 
an extended general catalogue of Kimball Un- 
ion Academy, a monumental work, of interest 
to its graduates scattered over the country. 
Painstaking fidelity characterized these, as all 
other parts of his lifelong usefulness. 

Almost every schoolboy knows about Er- 
icsson, the inventor of the ironclad Monitor 
which destroyed the Merrimac at Hampton 
Roads at a critical moment in the Civil War. 
Now, more than forty years after that re- 
nowned battle, Cornelius S. Bushnell, the man 
who stood sponsor for the famous Swede, and 
whose perception of the greatness of his in- 
vention and persistency in bringing it to the 
attention of the Lincoln Administration not- 
withstanding the skepticism of the Naval 
Board of Strategy, is brought deservedly to 
public attention by the dedication last week 
in New Haven of a handsome memorial monu- 
ment in his honor. Connecticut is fortunate 
in the memory of two such Bushnells to cher- 
ish as the theologian Horace and this noble 
civilian, one of whose eight worthy sons is 
Rey. Samuel C. Bushnell, pastor of the Ar- 
lington (Mass.) Congregational church. 





President Roosevelt Graces How- 
ard University’s Commencement 


Howard University has a retiring president, 
a president-elect and an acting-president, but 
it was the half-hour talk of President Roose- 
velt that makes the Commencement season of 
1906 memorable. Dr. Gordon’s connection 
with the institution ceases on the first of 
July, and he has been abroad for the past 
few months. Rev. Dr. Thirkield, the new 
president, will begin his duties in the fall. 

Since the first of January Dean Fairfield of 
the academic department has been acting- 
president, and must feel gratified that his re- 
quest to President Roosevelt made some time 
ago, that he be present on this occasion, met 
with such a cordial response. If I have not 
been misinformed, it is the first time that a 
President of the United States has been pres- 
ent at such a Commencement of Howard Uni- 
versity. When he proceeded at nine o’clock 
to the packed auditorium of the First Congre- 
gational Church, a line of policemen flanked 
the sidewalk, others were stationed in the 
vestibule and inner entrances. As he came 
up the aisle, the hand-clapping stifled the 
University Band. Seventy-nine graduates had 
just been given degrees. Two were presented 
by Dean Clark of the theological department, 
more than thirty were newly-made Doctors of 
Medicine, twenty-four had just received the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. Of the three 
selected to receive honorary degrees, Rev. 
Sterling N. Brown, a Congregational pastor 
of this city, was made Doctor of Divinity. 
The gowned array, in the shade ef black 
mortar boards, was imposing. 

The President looked extremely well and 
happy, shook hands with those nearest him, 
and bowed repeatedly to the greetings of the 
students. He preferred to listen to the ad- 
dress of Representative Burton of Ohio before 
speaking. When he finally spoke, it was not 


in the line of general and scattering remarks, 
but a carefully thought-out speech upon prac- 
tical matters. It is the personality of the man 
that makes each utterance so forceful. His 
gestures are characteristically emphatic. He 
spoke of high ideals coupled with practical 
living. One must have first a certain amount 
of material suceess as a foundation; food, 
clothing, shelter for himself and for those de- 
pendent upon him before doing much for the 
world at large. 

Many of his sentences are epigrammatic and 
have the coinage of the scholar, the helpful 
teacher of his brother man and the fearless 
preacher of righteousness. Good to keep in 
one’s thought pockets are these: ‘‘ The days 
that are happy are the hard days.”’ ‘* Win out 
if you can; at least so live that you feel that you 
have deserved to win out.” ‘* The rights of 
each man are important, his duties are more 
important still.’’ L. C. W. 





In and Around Boston 


Changes in Congregational Polity 

The Suffolk South Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers has revised its constitution 
and by-laws to provide for organic relation 
and co-operation with the Suffolk South Con- 
ference of Churches. The association will 
elect a president and secretary annually, who 
will serve as members of a joint committee to 
be chosen by the conference. The work of the 
committee, which is to consist of seven per- 
sons, at least two of whom are to be laymen, 
will be to co-operate with the Congregational 
Church Union of Boston and vicinity, to assist 
in bringing together churches without pastors 
and pastors without churches, to keep records 
of councils, to advise concerning the general 
work of the conference, and to bring before 
the conference meetings matters worthy of 
consideration of the churches. 

The conference is asked annually to em- 
power the association to examine candidates 
for the ministry, and to issue to those who are 
approved certificates of approbation to preach, 
also to have charge of preliminary hearing of 
offenses affecting the standing of ministers 
who are members of the body. The associa- 
tion has voted to recommend to the conference 
to adopt this plan, and to revise its constitu- 
tion and by-laws in accordance with it. The 
conference at its meeting in April appointed a 
committee for this purpose. The plan was 
tentatively adopted by the association last 
month, to go into effect when it is adopted by 
the conference. This action is in line witha 
movement to bring Congregational churches 
into closer co-operation and more effective 
oversight of matters in which the churches 
have a common interest. 

The Stokes’s and the Ministers 

At last week’s meeting Mr. J. Phelps-Stokes, 
the millionaire socialist worker, explained the 
doctrine of Surplus Values, which underlies 
the Political-Socialist movement. The manual 
worker adds more value to the material he 
works upon than he is paid for. This excess 
is the surplus value, and it enables the em- 
ployer’s family to live in idleness and luxury, 
while the employee can barely live at all. 
Mrs. Phelps-Stokes (née Rose Pasteur) from 
a working girl’s point of view emphasized the 
injury to health and morals by the conditions 
under which many working people labor: the 
fact that overwork renders the exhausted sys- 
tem incapable of resisting disease; that need 
of relaxation drives the working girl to such 
recreation as is within her reach, which often 
is far from conducive to high social standards; 
and that just in proportion as she lives and 
labors as a machine, is her soul starved. Mrs. 
Stokes has little consideration for what she 
termed “* welfare work ’’ offered by employers 
in such forms as reading-rooms, restrooms and 
the like, regarding them merely as a sop to 
silence their own consciences and drown the 
cry of the oppressed classes for justice. What 
the working girl wants is fair hours of labor 
and fair pay for its product. It is the percep- 
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tion of this injustice on the part of many 
churchgoers which repels working people 
from the church. 

The ministers enjoyed coming in touch with 
these interesting personalities and heartily 
appreciated their addresses. They were fol- 
lowed by a realistic statement of the condition 
and needs of the California sufferers by Prof. 
J. W. Buckham of Pacific Seminary. 


Outgoing Missionaries in Conference 

The American Board has just closed its 
second annual conference with outgoing mis- 
sionaries, which is practically a training school 
lasting a week. The various secretaries take 
the class in turn and the instruction covers the 
policy of the Board in foreign lands and the re- 
lations of the missionary to it and to the home 
churches. The mutual acquaintance which 
results is a valuable by-product. The con- 
ferences have all been held in the Congrega- 
tional House, but the public meetings were at 
Mt. Vernon Church, whose pastor has been 
exceedingly helpful. This year the commis- 
sions, instead of being given at the farewell 
meeting, were presented in the home church, 
with a view to extending the influence of this 
impressive ceremony. 

A delightful reception was tendered the 
missionaries by Prof. E. C. Moore of Har- 
vard. Those in regular attendance— Messrs. 
Allen, Cammack, Hoover, Staub, Trowbridge, 
Ward and the Misses Green, Horton, Logan, 
Seibert and Seymour—are commissioned for 
service in Africa, Ceylon and Turkey. The 
conference is smaller than last year’s because 
of the retrenchment policy of the Board; but 
its value is more clearly demonstrated than 
ever and it evidently has come to stay. 


The Clergyman and Church Music 

Last Monday Prof. J. N. Ashton told the 
Boston ministers how the one may aid the 
other. He contrasted the purer type of music 
found in the Roman churches, due to their gov- 
ernment by the clergy, with the somewhat 
lower but more adaptable type found in our 
churches. We must aim for devotional music, 
which shall attract through its devotional char- 
racter. The choir should be not only capable 
musically, but sympathetic religiously. When 
their rendering of a number has distinctly 
carried the service onward and upward the 
minister can show appreciation by taking it 
up on the plane where they leave it. 


Rescue Mission Workers Confer 


The twelve leading rescue missions of the 
city sent their chief workers to Park Street 
Church, May 29, to confer touching the better 
solution of the difficult problems constantly 
confronting them and to get acquainted with 
and hearten one another. It was the first 
but, we trust, by no means the last gathering 
of this sort. The delegates talked earnestly 
and plainly on ways of reaching the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity, on the street, the 
boat and the train and in the tent. S. H. 
Hadley’s successor, Mr. John Callahan, came 
over from New York to give the closing ad- 
dress. 


Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers 

A gratifying survivor of the days when the 
Congregationalists of New England were not 
divided into two camps is the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers, which 
held its annual meeting in the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, last week. Rev. 
Eugene Shippen and Rev. W. R. Peck as- 
sisted Dr. E. E, Hale in the devotional exer- 
cises, and the formal address was given by 
Rev. J. H. Denison of Central Church, who 
pleaded for reality in religion, for sincerity 
and candor in use of creedal language, for 
revision of spiritual and ethical standards, 
and then strict discipline holding the church 
and its members to vital ideals. A debate on 
problems of institutional religion today fol- 
lowed, and Rey. 8. M. Crothers was chosen 
preacher for next year and Rev. A. P. Fitch 
alternate. 
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The City of Hartford: Its Material Resources and Its Human Problems 


Second Article in the Series A Social Quest in New England 


By Pror. Epwarp A. STEINER, IowA COLLEGE 


The center of my social quest was to be 
Hartfotd, and a more beautiful city it has 
never been my privilege to live in. For- 
getting for a moment the railway station, 
unfit and inadequate for its use, and a 
disgrace to that community, its public 
buildings and parks are a joy to behold. 
It stands out distinctly in my mind as a 
city in which wealth is abundant and yet 
not ostentatious, wealth which in some 
measure, at least, is common wealth. Its 
parks are splendidly located, most of them 
within reach of the poorer people, the 
children are not forgotten, for there are 
ample playgrounds, and I have nowhere 
seen the sign, ‘‘ Keep off the Grass.” 

In no other city have I seen so many 
useful and beautiful memorials. Memo- 
rial churches, memorial windows, organs, 
gates, towers and parks. The one thing 
which has not yet been memorialized in 
the churches is a furnace, and I confi- 
dently expect that one will some time be 
given in memory of a wife who, perhaps, 
made it warm for her husband. 


A SUNDAY AFTERNOON STREET CROWD 


Rapidly, more rapidly than the con- 
tented people of Hartford know, another 
city is growing up within the city, and 
one which does not always lend itself to 
the display of civic pride. Standing upon 
the steps of Center Church one Saturday 
afternoon, I watched in vain for the typ- 
ical New Englandcrowd. Iseemed trans- 
ported to northern Italy, to Turin or 
Milan; for a group of northern Italians 
passed, tall, finely-built fellows, cleanly 
clad, keen eyed and wildly gesticulating, 
although beginning to be toned down by 
the quieter New England spirit. Their 
wives, and each of them with one or 
more (usually more) bambinos, followed, 
wearing short skirts and flaming necker- 
chiefs, although over their dress there 
hovered the spirit of the nouveau mode 
and disfiguring hats shaded the olive 
brown complexions upon which the sun 
had done its worst and best. 

Close upon these came a group of more 
stolid folk; brown haired, low browed 
men and women, Poles, who have quite 
discarded their national garb and are 
wearing ‘‘store clothes”; stiff, sober 
and uncomfortable. The Polish peasant 
woman soon discards her short skirt and 
embroidered corselet, and plunges at once 
into the nether depth of some department 
store, from which she emerges in trailing 
skirt, with all the rustle and the bustle of 
her Anglo Saxon sister. Her head is in- 
variably covered by a “‘creation” upon 
which she has put in hopeless color dis- 
cord, all the feathers and flowers she can 
crowd. The snatches of conversation 
which I caught as these Polish women 
passed, referred to bargains, which is a 
sure sign of their having become sud- 
denly and thoroughly Americanized. 

A motley group of Jews came next; 
less hopeless looking than in Warsaw or 
Lodz, less dirty and cadaverous, but talk- 
ing still the gutteral Yiddish, into which 
English phrases have floated, making it a 
combination of four languages, and that 


the worst of each of them. I can under- 
stand them, and they also talk of bar- 
gains, of schemes for wealth and of the 
price of bones and rags. In twenty-five 
years they may be talking of stocks and 
bonds, the staple conversation of their 
American brothers now. 

Another group of Italians, smaller 
groups of Finns, Lithuanians, Ruthen- 
ians, Magyars, Slovaks and larger groups 
of French Canadians. One needed no 
sharp eye for race characteristics to dis- 
cover at least twenty races and national- 
ities upon the streets of Hartford, and it 
is no longer New England but New Italy, 
New Poland, New Russia, and I was go- 
ing to say, New Jerusalem, but that, not 
yet. 

DOWN IN THE TENEMENT SECTION 


That social nose soon led me from those 
matchless residence strests, from the 
view of far-stretching lawns and most 
beautiful homes, down to where the 
streets slope toward the river; where no 
trees grow nor grass greens, where tum- 
bling sheds are homes and rickety rains 
are dwellings, where ancient buildings 
lean, one upon the other, and where 
human beings live in unwholesome prox- 
imity. The tenement district of Hartford 
has gone through all the stages of such 
districts in other cities, and is no better 
than they, and in many respects worse. 
There are buildings inhabited which 
would be condemned elsewhere as unfit 
for human habitation. There are whole 
blocks which look damp, dingy and dirty ; 
ancient structures, with filth oozing from 
every pore. 

Jews and Italians are the chief in- 
habitants of this district, although one 
comes across a stranded American fam- 
ily here and there, the dregs of New Eng- 
land, the most hopeless people in this 
new city of ancient tenements. The two 
nationalities live rather close together 
and it is a mixture of Russian and Italian 
dirt, the Italian article being much the 
cleaner. 

Walk through the streets with me and 
you will easily forget that you are in 
America. Here Pietro, the shoemaker, 
mends boots out upon the streets, on his 
three-legged stool, while Lorenzo shaves 
his customer upon the pavement in front 
ofhis shop. Gossiping groups of swarthy 
neighbors sit together upon the threshold 
of their homes, and Bianca, Lorenzo’s 
wife is complaining in a loud voice that 
Pietro, the shoemaker, has called her a 
hussy. ‘‘And he a low-down Sicillian, a 
good for nothing, has called me, the 
barber’s wife, a hussy.” She is rousing 
the ire of her neighbors, and woe to 
Pietro, for Lorenzo’s wife has a temper. 

They do look so unchanged as yet, 


nearly all of them; so genuinely homely, ’ 


as if they had landed but yesterday; and 
they have not yet gone through the trans- 
forming process, except as Francesco, the 
chief of the hurdy-gurdy grinders, has 
changed one or two tunes of his réper- 
toire; for he appeases the New England 
conscience by playing Nearer, My God 


to Thee and Rock of Ages, with varia- 
tions, between Caviliero Rusticano and 
Tammany. ' 

Two Protestant missionaries labor 
among these people, keeping open a door 
for the many to whom the church of their 
fathers can no more minister; for they 
have swung far away from their Pater 
Nosters and Ave Marias. They are in 
the throes of a coarse materialism, in a 
wilderness of thought leading into social- 
ism and more often into anarchy. 

Warburton Chapel, sustained by our 
Center Church, is trying to adjust its 
work to this new environment. It is a 
busy and useful place, and if those who 
support it do not grow discouraged, it 
will help to reap the rich harvest. Yet 
the churches themselves might and ought 
to help solve these great problems. Our 
churches as a whole are too much in the 
possession of one class to ever welcome 
that mixed mass whose forefathers but 
yesterday landed on Ellis Island. There 
is a fear, expressed and unexpressed, that 
the crowd might spoil the carpets, sit on 
the programs and smell badly. 


THE FINE WORK OF FOURTH CHURCH 


It is left to the Fourth Church alone 
to do this work, sustained financially by 
other churches, and here I found on hot 
Sunday nights great throngs of men and 
women of those who “heard Him 
gladly.” And in this throng Gentiles 
and Jews and many a ragged man I saw; 
and they did use the carpets and they did 
sit on the programs and perhaps they did 
smell, but the heavens did not fall. The 
Fourth Church, in a limited way, proves 
that our Protestant churches properly 
equipped and, above all else, hospitable 
to the crowd, will attract it and bless it 
and help to save it. 

Our gray, ugly chapels will never draw 
the masses which come from Southern 
Europe where art in many forms is found 
in the meanest village church and where, 
at least before God’s altar, all classes 
mingle as they bow in worship. We shall 
never make any impression upon these 
people by segregating them and by trying 
to bridge the gulf between us and them 
by bestowing upon them last year’s crop 
of magazines and missionary literature. 

I know the difficulty of the problem 
and of solving it; but here at least let 
me say emphatically, that we are doing 
but little to solve it, largely because we 
are not willing to take the consequences 
of our faith in the great doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

The Jewish immigrants are scattered 
among the Italians though in no danger 
of blending withthem. Coming from the 
Ghettos of Russia and Roumania, they 
have retained strongly their racial marks 
and the Semitic cast has been intensified 
though not always glorified by the long 
centaries of persecution and social isola- 
tion. As everywhere, so in Hartford, 
there are two classes of Jews; the Ger- 
man Jews who come from an entirely 
different environment from the others, 
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and who have quickly risen to positions 
of prominence in the business world, 
while those from Poland, Roumania and 
Russia must go through a long tutelage 
of petty trading and hard labor before 
they reach their desired haven. They are 
as yet, coarse, crude, neglected looking, 
altogether unlovely, and one can explain 
but not excuse the remark which fell from 
the lips of a Christian gentleman as to- 
gether we viewed this flotsam and jetsam 
from the storms of centuries, ‘‘I wonder 
why the Lord sends us such vermin.”’ 


THE HUMAN POSSIBILITIES 


No one can be more conscious of all 
their short comings than I am, and yet 
‘‘vermin’’ isa pretty strong term to use 
when one faces even the poorest of that 
race out of which came prophets and 
seers, apostles and martyrs and the Son 
of Mary, himself. It is true, as an Irish- 
man said to me after I had told him that 
the Jews were the kinsmen of the Lord, 
‘‘But faith, that must have been a long 
time ago.”’ The semblance of the Divine 
seems quite crushed out of them, but in 
their crowded hovels, in their bone-yards 
and rag-pits, they still call upon Jehovah, 
and the mothers in the Hartford Ghetto 
have not yet given up the hope that the 
Messiah should be born of them. 

But whether it is the Italian or the 
Jew, that which keeps us from knowing 
them, is our innate prejudice, together 
with their lowly place in life and their 
lack of the knowledge of conventionalties. 

I know more than one Italian family 
on that ooz'ng street in Hartford, where 
they cherish exalted traditions, where 
the unspoiled blood of noble Tuscans 
courses through the veins of children 
who are brought up in the fear of the 
Lord and who are destined to be among 
the chief citizens of that old Connecticut 
capital. 

I have followed in the tracks of a push- 
cart, propelled by a Jew, ill clad, ill kept 
and unkempt, who cried all day in a 
hoarse voice: ‘Rags, rags;’’ but in 
whose soul there vibrated the notes of 
David’s Psalms and whose eyes were 
holden by Ezekiel’s vision. I sat with 
him at noon upon a curbstone, upon 
fashionable Washington Street, while he 
munched for his dinner a crust of hard 
bread, and after devoutly giving thanks 
to Jehovah, who gave him this ‘‘ Lechem,”’ 
he argued with me upon spiritual truths 
quite beyond the reach of him who counted 
him among the “‘ vermin.”’ 

TWO HOPEFUL SCENES 

I have carried away with me two pic- 
tures of this part of Hartford, which 
have in them great hope; pictures which 
but few Yankee eyes beheld, but in which 
lie the germs of hopeful tomorrows. 

One of these pictures was the anniver- 
sary of our Italian Mission. A rather 
large group of men and women praising 
God for the larger life, an American 
pastor speaking to them words of fra- 
ternal greeting, which his congregation 
may or may not have indorsed, and the 
mayor of the city felicitously congratu- 
lating them and showing them in himself 
a fine type of Christian manhood. This 
work has elements of hopefulness and 
many discouragements, both of which 
lie within and without itself; but I shall 
not enumerate them here, as I shall speak 
of them in detail later. 
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The other picture was much stranger 
and not so closely allied to our own life, 
yet had in it all the elements of hope- 
fulness. It was the Jewish anniversary 
of the death of the great Zionist leader, 
Theodore Hertzl. In front of the Grand 
Opera House were large Yiddish placards 
announcing the fact, and all the even- 
ing crowds of men, women and children 
passed into the building filling every 
available space on floor and in galleries. 
The dignitaries of Hartford’s Jewry sat 
in the boxes and young men and women 
passed through the crowd, securing mem- 
bers for the various Jewish societies. 
The hope that I saw lay first of all in 
the crowd. It was an orderly assembly, 
more orderly than any synagogue meet- 
ing I ever attended in Russia. America 
had toned them down, they were less ex- 
cited, although even here a policeman 
had quite a hard task in disposing of one 
man who insisted upon entering, in spite 
of the fact that he had lost his ticket. 

These people had learned the first les- 
son in self-government—self.control; or 
rather, they were in the way of learning 
it. They still swayed to and fro with the 
movement of the speaker, a habit ac- 
quired in the Talmud schools and prac- 
ticed at their worship; but one could see 
the younger element holding the older in 
check and the older keeping itself in 
check for the sake of its children who 
had learned American ways, There was 
an indescribable gain in their looks, in 
those faces where greed, suffering and 
brutal hate had left their deep traces. 

It was a look of hope akin to joy, some 
such triumphant gladness as the Jew 
would feel if the portals of his New 
Jerusalem were to open again to the 
King of Glory. My own heart throbbed 
gladly when I beheld them for I saw the 
gain they had made in manhood and 
womanhood. 

The program was also a hopeful thing. 
It was long enough for the meeting of 
one of our benevolent societies and the 
men had the habit of stealing one anoth- 
er’s text and time; but whether they 
were apt learners or had imported the 
habit I do not know. The first address 
was by the mayor of the city, the same 
man who that very evening spoke at the 
Italian meeting. He was greeted like a 
friend and spoke like one. It was not 
the flattering speech of a politician but a 
scholarly, sympathetic address of one 
who knew Israel’s past and who sympha- 
thizes with her aspirations. He knew 
all about the Zionist movement and 
about Dr. Hertzl and spoke as one who 
was thoroughly acquainted with his sub- 
ject. After he had finished speaking 
the chairman said, ‘‘ Whenever I hear a 
Christian speak of Israel as this man has 
spoken, I feel like saying, ‘Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.’”’ 

Whether he will be one or not, his 
remark proves that the approach to our 
strangers lies first of all upon the path of 
knowledge. We must know them; and 
in this there is lamentable ignorance in 
him who called them ‘‘vermin,” as well 
as in many of us who would like to ap- 
proach them and show them a better way 
if we knew how. 


HARTFORD'S PERIL AND OPPORTUNITY 


The words of Frederick the Great are 
proved true in Hartford, as elsewliere— 
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**Every nation (or city) has the Jews it 
deserves.” This is true of all of Hart- 
ford’s foreign population, for it is com- 
posed of the best and most self-respecting 
groups of people I have found anywhere. 
They grow into the likeness of the city; 
slowly, much too slowly for our hurrying 
feet, but they are growing; and in that 
growth lie Hartford’s hope and fear. 

The capital of Connecticut is a splendid 
model of cleanliness, beauty and civic 
pride; its schools are among the best in 
the country and they are crowded by the 
children of these foreigners. But alas! 
its Capitol is a bad political model for 
the overgrown children who tomorrow 
will have their franchise and will exercise 
it. Thus the political ideals of Jew and 
Gentile in Hartford cannot rise higher 
than their source. A state which sends 
to the Senate a Bulkeley, who is the 
arch corrupter of Connecticut politics, is 
“sowing the wind” and will ‘‘reap the 
whirlwind,”’ and if the signs fail not, the 
whirlwind is brewing. 

A state in which freedom founda harbor 
and refuge in a great political storm and 
which now sells itself or is sold to a rail- 
road corporation, cannot teach to a new 
and impressionable generation, the lessons 
in self-government which it needs to 
learn. ; 





Church Union at Close Range 
BY REV. R. W. GAMMON, DECATUR, ILL. 


The General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church whose annual meeting 
has jast been held in our city gave an oppor- 
tunity to observe attempts at church amalga- 
mation at first hand. As Congregationalists 
are entering upon a course somewhat like the 
one that the Cumberland people have gone 
over in the past three years, their problems 
ought to make some points for us. 

Seemingly this union ought to have been 
made with the least possible trouble. The 
two churches have the same name, the same 
church government and (they say) the same 
creed. Three years ago the Cumberland 
Church began the movement toward union. 
The question went to the presbyteries and by 
a large majority they voted for union. The 
agitation in the church however developed a 
strong minority, which called itself the “‘ loy- 
alist party.” This party raised money for 
the purpose of carrying the matter to the 
courts. When the General Assembly met in 
Decatur the lawyers of this party went before 
the district judge, asking him to enjoin the 
assembly from voting on the question of 
church union. The injunction was argued 
on two grounds—that there is no provision 
in the assembly’s law giving it the right to 
vote the church out of existence, and that the 
assembly has no right to vote to alienate the 
property of the church to another body. 
There were attorneys of experience on both 
sides and extended and heated arguments 
were made. The assembly was torn by con- 
flict during the days of the waiting for the 
opinion of the court to be rendered. Both 
“‘unionist’’ and “loyalist” parties were or- 
ganized and had headquarters in the city, and 
they held frequent meetings planning for the 
future. 

After the assembly had been in session a 
week the judge gave his decision against the 
granting of the injunction. Immediately the 
resolution providing for union came up in 
the assembly. The debate was bitter and 
acrimonious. The resolution favoring union 
was adopted by nearly a two thirds vote. The 
**loyalists’’ met as soon as the assembly had 
adjourned, sine die, and organized a new 
assembly, elected a miderator and clerk and 
appointed committees to carry on the work of 
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the Cumberland Church. They claim that 
their party is now the church and that the 
** unionists ’’ have gone to the Presbyterians. 
This party in every presbytery and church 
will make a fight for the property of the 
Church and will carry the matter to the courts 
if necessary. The ‘“‘unionist party” in its 
caucus appointed a committee for each pres- 
bytery to protect the interests of the union. 
This pushes the fight from the General As- 
sembly back to the presbyteries and the local 
churches. It means that presbyteries that 
are strongly union will likely unite with the 
Presbyterian Church; that others, as those 
t™ Kentucky, will remain Cumberland. 

To one who has been in attendance upon 
this most important assembly of the Cumber- 
land Church some things that were hazy about 
church union have become clear. 

When two or more churches attempt organic 
union and have within themselves any con- 
siderable minority opposed to the union the 
attempt will tend strongly to disunion, to 
strife and to the disruption of the body that 
has sucha minority. The Cumberland Church 
is now rent in twain. 

It seems also that outward name and method 
of church government are not enough to 
make organic union possible. There must be 
@ oneness of aim, the same tendency and 
spirit. One who attends the meetings of the 
Presbyterians and the Cumberlands sees at 
once that they are not the same people in 
their viewpoints, their thinking nor their 
methods. It is evident to’the most casual 
observer that an attempt to put them together 
in one body must result in jealousies and ill 
feeling. 

Sentiment has much to do with the feeling 
against church union. Love for the denomi- 
national name, for the memories and the as- 
sociations of the denomination is strong. In 
‘the meetings of the “‘ loyalists” held here, old 
men who had spent a lifetime in the church 
broke down and wept at the thought of union 
and prayed in agony night after night that it 
might not be permitted. It is easy to ask, 
*“*What isina name?” The layman that has 
fought long under one name, in a fellowship 
that he has come to love, if the evidence from 
this assembly means anything is not in a 
hurry for church union. 

From the reports that have been made to 
this assembly and from conversation with 
many of its members it seems that since the 
agitation for union began the aggressive work 
of the Church has dragged. There has been 
much of d3bate and uncertainty. Ministers 
and churches have been disturbed. Strong 
evangelism and the progressive work of the 
Sunday school have been neglected. Three 
years of the life of the Church seem to have 
been largely wasted. 

The words of Moderator Landrith, spoken 
to the writer, have a sp%#ial significance for 
Congregationalists at this time. He said that 
the time given to the matter of cons!deration 
of union ought to have been many years; 
That the proposal ought to have been put 
before the presbyteries and allowed eight or 
ten years for consideration; that then union 
would have come almost unanimously or not 
at all. 

It seemed to the onlooker that the “ union- 
ist’? party was made up almost wholly of 
ministers. They are men of fine spirit, men 
who in our pulpits last Sabbath preached the 
gospel of Jesus in a very helpful way, but 
they have gotten far ahead of the people of 
their churches. 

A United Brethren minister who attended 
the meeting in which the resolution for union 
was adopted said to me at the close, ‘'I was 
in favor of church union before; but if church 
union leads to such strife and bitterness as 
was evinced today, I wish to hear no more of 
it.” 





The undivineness of the natural, and the un- 
naturalness of the divine is the great heresy 
of the popular thought respecting religion. 
—Prof. B. P. Bowne. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. Im the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


262. Has Congregationalism any special 
mission for which it is better fitted than other 
denominations? 2. If so, what is it? 3 If 
not, can it be justified on ethical grounds 
for continuing to exist in competition with 
them? 4. Should it not dissolve and turn its 
membership and plant over to more successful 
bodies?—kz. H. (Iilinois.) 

land 2. I doubt if any denomination is just 
now doing better service as a mediating body 
—on the one hand, thoroughly open to the 
light, and, on the other hand, with genuine 
evangelical spirit—than the Congregational- 
ists. They show, also, a rather rare combi- 
nation of earnest spiritual temper, coupled 
with a strong intellectual and educational 
emphasis. And in their polity (in common, 
to be sure, with some other denominations) 
they represent a thoroughly democratic spirit 
that may be regarded as the natural expres- 
sion of both the social consciousness of our 
time, and of the Christian spirit, and as a kind 
of anticipation of the coming rational, ethical 
democracy. In the history of the denomina- 
tion they have shown a very special fitness for 
educational work, particularly in college build- 
ing. Perhaps its ‘‘ special mission” is indi- 
cated in the very fact that it has generally 
been difficult for the Congregationalists to put 
the denominational interest above the common 
Christian interest. 

3. I suppose Congregationalists do not look 
upon their work as in “‘competition” with 
other denominations, but as rather a work 
of supplementing, in hearty mutual respect 
and in Christian co-operation. 4. In any case, 
there would not seem to be special wisdom in 
dissolving and trying to turn its membership 
and plant over to supposedly more successful 
bodies, but rather in seeking increased co- 
operation with similar bodies, looking, per- 
haps, to ultimate organic unity. And in this 
direction the denomination is plainly moving 
at present. 


263 Permit me to ask when and whence 
originated the disposition of some who are 
still accounted to be within the ** orthodor”’ 
fold, to question the authenticity of St. Mat- 
thew’s and of St. Luke’s account of the pre- 
natal and natal phenomena attending the 
birth of our Lord? Is there any valid founda- 
tion for such a position, which should disturb 
the mind of one who seems to find, increas- 
ingly, internal evidence of its truthfulness?— 
H. M. F. (California ) 

The considerations that have probably had 
most weight in leading some to question the 
historicity of these early narratives of Mat- 
thew and Luke, are the facts that the earliest 
Gospel, Mark, makes no reference to the 
miraculous birth, or use of it; and that the 
Gospel of John, which makes so much of 
the divinity of Christ, also contains no refer- 
ence to the miraculous birth; and that the 
same thing may be said of Paul. Some are in- 
fluenced, also, by the fact that Luke himself 
gives Jesus’ line of descent through Joseph. 
These and similar considerations have led 
various investigators to wonder whether the 
birth narratives in Matthew and Luke might 
not be regarded as added later. In answer to 
other questions, [ have already expressed my 
own belief in the greater probability that the 
evidence of Matthew.and Luke are historical, 
at the same time that I have also said that I 
did not believe that the divinity of Christ was 
at all at stake in the matter. 


264. 1. What is the meaning of Matt. 18: 
3, 4, “* Except ye turn and become as little 


children,” etc.? Are we to understand that 
we must possess the same childlike traits that 
little children have to enter the kingdom of 
heaven? 2. What meaning is to be attached 
to Matt. 18: 10, ** Their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.”’ Does this refer to infants as well 
as te young children. 3. Do you entertain 
the idea that families will be reunited in 
heaven in groups as on earth, and recognize 
each other as when in the physical body?— 
M. A. J. W. (Connecticut.) 

1. I suppose that the passage means that 
the natural child-like qualities of receptivity 
and trust are by us to be voluntarily kept and 
cherished in that virtue of humanity which 
includes a humble teachableness and faith in 
love. 

2. Upon the second question, I can perhaps 
do no better than to quote a recent editorial 
utterance of the Expository Times: “It is not 
quite certain that it is guardian angels here. 
At least it does not seem to be an angel set 
apart for each of the little ones. That does 
not seem to be in Christ’s thought. What he 
seems to say is that the lowest on earth have 
the highest in heaven to attend tothem. For 
the figure is Eastern. It isan Eastern king’s 
court. They ‘see the face’ of the king who 
are admitted to his presence. And they who 
always see his face are next to him in rank 
and glory.”” I know no reason why the pas- 
sage should not be taken to include infants as 
well as young children. 

3. I suppose they will form such groups 
(not exclusive) and be known to each other, 
if the present relations within the family are of 
the spiritual, eternal kind. 


265. What are the best works interpretative 
of the Hebrew prophets as men standing in re- 
lation to the social and civil as well as the 
religious life of their times? I think that in 
comparing the prophets with modern religious 
leaders we fail to realize that they were the 
Folks and Hanlys and Weavers and Jeromes 
of their day. Am I right?—a. s. H. (Iowa.) 


Perhaps the fullest work touching upon the 
points you mention is McCurdy’s History, 
Prophecy and the Monuments. George Adam 
Smith’s Book of the Twelve Prophets, is also 
very suggestive in these lines, and Strachey, 
The Prophets in Politics, should also be men- 
tioned. 


266. 1. In what sense are we to believe in the 
pre-existence of Christ? Prior to the incar- 
nation was there a personality separate and 
distinct from God, or does the unity of the 
Godhead preclude such a distinction? 2 Is 
the incarnation a permanent fact, or did the 
office of mediator cease with the resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus?—J. 8. E. (Ohio.) 


1. I suppose there can hardly be said to be 
any thoroughgoing unity of opinion upon this 
point. My own belief is that the New Testa- 
ment means to affirm the pre-existence of Christ 
as a real, distinct and personal revelation of 
God, but as such, not a member of the imma- 
nent Godhead. That view does not seem to 
me to be precluded by the unity of the God- 
head any more than the unity of the Godhead 
precludes just such a revelation in Christ 
during his earthly life. Such a view seems to 
me much more defensible than that of the 
so-called “‘social trinity,” which, so far as I 
can see, involves such really personal dis- 
tinctions within the Godhead as to amount to 
an assertion of tritheism. 2. The New Testa- 
ment seems to me also to indicate that the 
incarnation is to be thought of as a permanent 
fact; permanent, because the need for such 
a manifestation of God seems likely to be 
permanent for finite creatures. The office of 
mediator in that sense did not, I suppose, 
cease with the resurrection er ascension of 
Jesus. 
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A Pen-Picture and Review of the Noteworthy Meetings at Los Angeles, May 16-23 


By Rev. Epwarp L. Smitu, D. D., SEATTLE, WN. 


The Pacific Coast Congregational Congress 
during the latter half of its session considered 
four great topics: Social Problems, Education, 
Evangelism and Congregational Work. The 
ever-present topics upon which many always 
desire to confer such as Sunday schools, young 
people’s work, missionary organizations and 
pastoral work were grouped together in simul- 
taneous conferences at difference places on 
Monday afternoon. Careful leaders had made 
preparation for real conferences and speaking 
for the Sunday school session under the direc- 
tion of Rev. A. W. Palmer. I can say that it 
was helpful and practical. Sentiment seemed 
agreed that the International lessons as pre- 
sented and used for the past twenty years 
were not adequate to meet the needs of pres- 
ent-day religious education. The exact thing 
needed is evidently being gradually worked 
out in various quarters and will come to light 
before long. 

The clerical members of the congress filled 
many Southern California pulpits on Sunday 
—all coming together for a mass meeting in 
the afternoon. 





First Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The congress has been an unqualified suc- 
cess anda greatinspiration. And that is what 
jts promoters have always sought to make it— 


an inspiration to the churches and ministers of 
our order on this western slope of the Rockies. 

The present executive committee took up its 
task with a somewhat dismal foreboding that 
a congress on this coast without Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, who was a prominent participant 
at Seattle, would be a tame affair, but the 
verdict is that the helpfulness of the meet- 
ing has been no whit behind that of three 
years ago. And that the session of Wednes- 
day morning surpassed in spiritual power any- 
thing experienced in Seattle. 


SOCIAL ACCESSORIES 


We have seen Southern California and de- 
part with the conviction that there is more 
religion to the square mile here than in any 
other part of this section. The congress was 
taken on Saturday to Claremont to visit Po- 
mona College, and a fine impression was made 
by the four hundred boys and girls about 
equally divided as to sex and nearly all in the 
college grade. The students listened intently 
as Drs. Bosworth, Nash and Gladden pleaded 
wisely and winningly with them to enter the 
ministry, but to seek to serve God whatever 
they concluded to do. Then the students 
served a fine luncheon, sang their college 
song and the congress was whirled away 
through flower gardens and orange groves to 
see the town of Redlands, guests of Pastor 
Williams and his Congregational people, to 
visit Riverside, see its Indian School and speak 
a few words to the dusky students and then 
sit down to a magnificent banquet at the Glen- 
wood Hotel, guests of Pastor Goff and his 
splendid people. 

That scene will be long remembered, tables 
laden with roses and beautiful with shaded 
candles, the reom suggestive of the old-time 
Spanish influence, two hundred happy and 
hungry Congregationalists seated there in 
fellowship with the splendid three, Gladden, 
Meredith and McLean, at the head of the 
table, and the hospitable host, Mr. F. A. 
Miller, proprietor of the hotel and trustee of 
the church, heaping everybody with Riverside 
oranges. 

On Monday there was a similar sharing of 
the honors of hospitality at Long Beach, and 
on Tuesday at that most fitting antechamber 
to heaven—Pasadena. Here Dr. and Mrs. 
Meredith minister to those who await—not 
sure of anything better—their translation. 
No saloons in these places—plenty in Los 
Angeles, but none in these smaller cities. 
Much and wonderful beauty on every hand, 


signs of abundant wealth and of its consecra- 
tion to the good of man are here. 


DRS. GLADDEN AND SMITH 


Dr. Gladden’s visit has made this a memo- 
rable meeting and he has not spared himself. 
Men have heard him gladly as he has ex- 
pounded his special gospel of the coming and 
much needed social changes, as he has urged 
the promotion of sympathetic relations and 
fair treatment of all classes, as he has spoken 
reverently of the experience of seventy years 
and given his most brotherly word in many 
discussions, . 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith has been another force, 
rich in suggestion on every possible topic, 
taking the congress over the same ground 
which you Easterners have been privileged to 
traverse in his company and saying more 
things which will be quoted after the meeting 
thanany otherman. Forexample: ‘‘ We ought 
to have better missionaries in China, but we 
have only such as you preduce.”” ‘* When ex- 
amined by a committee for missionary service, 
they did not ask me, Have you received the 
Spirit of God? but Have you been vaccinated?” 
“The Epistles—letters which were written by 
the Apostie Paul under high provocation.” 





THE DAYS—FATHER AND SON 


*“*Of many church members today it is true 
that outwardly they are in but inwardly they 
are out.” Dr. Smith will sail from San Fran- 
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cisco June 26, giving the next month to the 
missionary propaganda on this coast. 


PROFESSOR BOSWORTH’S CONTRIBUTION 


But it seems fair to say that the crowning 
feature of this congress has been the presence 
of Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, D. D., of Oberlin. 
He has given daily Bible lectures on the 
teaching of Jesus about God, Prayer, Sin, 
Salvation and Witness- Bearing. With these, 
numerous addresses, sermons and quiet talks 
have been interjected most helpfully through- 
out. 

THE CLIMAX 


But his crowning service to the congress 
has been in leading the body through his 
discussion of Witness-Bearing to the actual 
spending of two hours in the most spiritual 
and frank expression of individual experience 
of God. The program was left blank Wednes- 
day morning by a wise committee who hoped 
that the Spirit would promp! to just what 
happened. Men spoke out of their hearts 
things which their best friends had never heard 
them refer to in public before of the grati- 
tude they felt for the leading of God into 
the life of Christian service. 

The great church was well filled and a deep 
hush pervaded the room as Patchell and Day, 
Meredith and Campbell, Merrill and McLean, 
Arthur Smith and Father Bristol spceke quietly 
but with deep earnestness of the most intimate 
experiences of their soul life. Dr. McLean 
told how he became a Christian and the story 
will not be forgotten soon. Father Bristol, 
entering his ninety-second year, declared his 
profound conviction that these last years of his 
old age were the best of his life, and he urged 
younger men to look forward with happy an- 
ticipation. 

After a brief summing up of the teaching 
of the morning, an impressive word of prayer, 
the congress passed on to the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. It is doubtful if those 
present ever felt themselves nearer the throne 
of grace than they had come this morning, 
conducted so quietly and revereatly by Pro- 
fessor Bosworth, this prince of expositors, 
who loves to practice as well as preach the 
civilization of the brotherly man. 

If they get no other reward, Rev. William 
Horace Day and Dr. Warren F. Day, pastor 
and pastor emeritus of the First Church of 
Los Angeles, with their large, generous and 
tireless committees, will be paid in full by the 
thought that they made it possible for this 
body of Congregational pastors to enjoy such 
an experience as Wednesday morning’s meet- 
ing. 

There have been many excellent papers, dis- 
cussions and addresses which this report has 
not space to mention. 


RE-ESTABLISHING CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Careful thought has been given to the needs 
of the Pacific, and a spontaneous subscription 
of some $400 was started to help put that 
paper on its feet. The churches were urged 
to raise at least $10,000 for this purpose. 

The destruction of our churches about the 
bay and the best methods to follow in restor- 
ing them received long consideration. Con- 
gregationalists everywhere were urged to as- 
sist in this work of rebuilding the churches 
which have been the pride of the denomina- 
tion and whose members are now made poor 
by earthquake and fire. It is advised that 
all funds be sent through the Church Building 
Society, and it is hoped that some of the regu- 
lations of that society, good and wise in ordi- 
nary circumstances, may be waived respecting 
these special gifts. 

The regret of the congress has been that 
more from the north were not here to enjoy 
it. Perhaps by 1909, when the congress meets 
again in Portland, all our churches will have 
waked up to the value of jast this inspiration 
and will send their pastors. Then we shall 


-gee churches multiplied in membership and 


in spiritual power. 
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A Word from Dr. Gladden 


The Pacific Coast Congregational Congress 
is a vigorous and enthusiastic endeavor after 
fellowship; I know of no other movement in 
this direction among our churches which un- 
dertakes and promises so much. This is the 
fourth meeting which has brought together 
the representatives of the churches in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Northern and Southern 
California. The papers and addresses to 
which I have been permitted to listen have 
been of a high order, and the discussions have 
been spirited and illuminating. Best of all is 
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the fellowship. .How hearty, and breezy and 


_anconventional it is. These people like to be 


together; and they get no end of profit out of 
their association. Look on your maps and 
see the territory from which this congress is 
drawn. It spans the entire width of our na- 
tional domain. Some of these delegates come 
from near the Canadian frontier, some from 
the borders of Mexico. Fellowship for which 
such a price is paid is worth something. 
Should there not be at least two other such 
congresses, in the interval between the meet- 
ings of the national council—one representing 
the Eastern, and the other the Central States? 





The Coast Churches 


after the Earthquake 


Their Appeal to the Congregationalists of the Country 


By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D, 


I am just returning from a visit of two 
weeks to the Pacific coast, and, with your per- 
mission, I would like to show your readers 
the situation there as it has presented itself 


_to me, 


Undoubtedly the main facts as to losses 
have already been reported in The Congrega- 
tionalist. We have lost five ehurch buildings 
in San Francisco, including the successful 
Chinese Mission of which Jee Gam is pastor; 
and other churches in the region have been 
somewhat injured. None of the San Francisco 
churches is in condition to restore its build- 
ings without assistance. 

The loss of the First Church in San Fran- 
cisco is, of course, the heaviest of all. Its 
edifice was valued at $125,000; it was totally 
destroyed by fire; the insurance is $40,000. 
The case of this church is one that strongly 
appeals to Congregationalists. It has had a 
checkered history. Under the brilliant pas- 
torate of Dr. Stone it won, forty years ago, 
large influence upon the coast; afterward, 
under bad leadership, it was wrecked and 
humiliated. When Dr. Adams took up the 
work there about ten years ago the church 
was little better than a forlorn hope. But the 
courage and patience and tact and enthusiasm 
of this pastor have done wonders for this old 
church. Its debt has been paid, its member- 
ship brought back to something like 800; its 
congregations were large as in its palmy days, 
and it wielded an influence second to few in 


“the great city. From all his brethren I hear 


the strongest testimony to the heroic work of 
Dr. Adams. He told me that the Sunday pre- 
vious to the earthquake was the greatest day 
he had seen in the First Church. Now, in an 
hour, the edifice is destroyed, and the congre- 
gation and the membership scattered to the 
four winds. Out of the 800 the pastor is now 
able to call together only one or two hun- 
dred. Many of the fugitives will retarn, but 
the membership of the church will, of course, 
be greatly reduced, and its financial ability, 
for the present, greatly weakened. 

If the church should be rebuilt on the old 
site, the Congregationalists of the country 
must be ready to give strong help. If the 
district in which it stands should be wholly 
rebuilt for mercantile purposes, it would not 
be wise to keep this site. If there should be 
many hotels and apartment houses, the need 
of a down-town church would still be appar- 
ent. But even in such case it might be 
thought expedient to sell the present site, 
which is a very valuable corner, and procure 
another less expensive location in the near 
neighborhood, saving the difference in the 
value of the land and in the building. In 
that case the church would need less help in re- 
storing its edifice. The policy cannot be deter- 
mined until the character of the new building 
in the neighborhood is developed. And there- 
fore Dr. Adams is wisely advising that a 
cheap temporary stucture be erected on the 
old site, in which the congregation may wor- 
ship until the situation can be better under- 
stood. 


Something of the same uncertainty must 
surround some of the other prostrate churches. 
There will be great changes in conditions; 
there may be considerable shifting of popu- 
lations; it may be wise in some cases to con- 
solidate and in others to occupy new fields. 
For all these problems the wisdom of the 
brethren on the coast must be trusted. They 
are disposed to act together and they are 
strong and faithful men. We can depend on 
them to work out a line of policy which will 
secure the best interests of the kingdom, and 
we must support them in the most efficient 
manner. 

It must be borne in mind, first of all, that 
while the building problems cannot all be 
settled at once, the need of these churches is 
immediate. If these remnants are to be held 
together and the foundations relaid for future 
growth, aid to these churches must be prompt 
and generous. The financial ability of most 
of them is, for the moment, practically nil. 
But these pastors must be kept alive and kept 
on the ground. The days of the restoration 
of the city will be critieal days and their aid 
will be needed. Probably some of the churches 
whose buildings remain will need temporary 
assistance; the incomes of their members are 
largely cut off. And what is true of them may 
also be true of some of the churches in neigh- 
boring cities. 

The appeal of the churches in San Francisco 
and vicinity to the Congregationalists of the 
country is therefore one to which we must 
give immediate and earnest Mtention. These 
churches have a great ministry before them 
now, in caring for the homeless and the needy. 
How magnificently they have been doing this 
work I cannot stop to tell. Such a record as 
the First Church of Oakland has made in this 
crisis ought to make every man glad that he 
bears the name of Christian. I am sure that 
that great name will mean to thousands a 
great deal more than it ever did before because 
of what this church hasdone. And the others, 
in their measure, have done likewise. 

But it is not only to meet their present 
needs of support and their coming needs of 
reconstruction that these churches call for our 
sympathy and help, but also because of the 
great future which has been committed to 
them. This Pacific coast presents to the 
Christians of this country, Congregational- 
ists and all the rest, a problem of the gravest 
importance, The land has been occupied by 
a noble race; of what they have done we do 
not need to be ashamed. The Pacific Coast 
Congress gives one an impressive idea of 


.our Congregational strength. That beautiful 


Southern California is well planted with 
Congregational ideas and institutions; such 
churches as those at Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena and Redlands and Claremont and River- 
side, and such a college as Pomona, are lifting 
a high staadard to the coming generations. 
But the Pacific coast is our battle line for 
the next half century; and of course San Fran- 
cisco is the center of the line. San Francisco 
will be rebuilt; there is no doubt about that. 
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The earthquake will not and need not prove a 
serious deterrent. They will build better 
and there will be less danger from seismic 
disturbances. Thoroughly good buildings, on 
good foundations, were not, as a rule, much 
hurt by the earthquake. They will get their 
water mains into better shape and will be able 
to fight fire to better purpose next time. 

That great bay fixes the site of the great 
city of that coast. And that coast will have 
far more to do with the life of this pation 
in the next half-century than it has had in the 
last half-century. The traffic of the Orient 
will be enormous. Andon that coast the East 
and the West will come into closest contact. 

The Golden Gate will be well fortified 
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against the warships of other nations; the 
city behind the hill must be morally fortified 
and stocked with Christian ideas not only to 
meet the onset of the faiths and philosophies 
of the East, but also to utter, with command- 
ing emphasis, its testimony to the truths of 
our religion. San Francisco is, religiously, 
one of the strategic points on this continent, 
and we must see to it, and see to it now, that, 
in its rebuilding, its forces are strengthened 
to meet the demand that will be made upon 
them. The Orientals who come to this coun- 
try will get, in San Francisco, their first im- 
pression of Christian civilization. We must 
all do what we can to make it secure that this 
impression shall be the right impression. 





International Arbitration Conference 


Another Noteworthy Gathering at Lake Mohonk 


An ideal place for a conference on world 
peace is Lake Mohonk. An eyriein the moun- 
tains, six miles from the railroad, yet within 
easy access from New York, it seems far away 
from the world’s tumult and strife. Each sea- 
son adds new features of beauty to its rare 
natural charms, through the genius of its 
loved and honored proprietor, Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley, and his younger brother, Daniel. To 
see its spacious halls and parlors just after 
opening with a handful of guests and then a 
few hours later filled with several hundreds, 
at home and apparently well acquainted as a 
vast household, is to witness a wonder. This 
was the scene we looked at on Tuesday, 
May 29. The next morning the number was 
augmented by many fresh arrivals when the 
twelfth conference on International Arbitra- 
tion opened in the great parlor. The day was 
cloudless. The lake was a burnished mirror. 
The gray crags were clothed with fresh green 
leaves of forest trees and the darker shades 
of spruce and pine. The wide windows and 
open doors gave the assembly the air of an 
encampment. 

So varied and distinguished a company is 
rarely brought together. It included sixteen 
diplomats and public officials who have repre- 
sented the United States in foreign nations, 
eleven judges of Supreme Courts, twelve mem- 
bers of our National Congress, a much longer 
list of presidents and professors of universi- 
ties and colleges, editors and journalists, 
clergymen, lawyers, business men, many of 
whom brought wives and daughters. About 
three hundred and fifty guests had accepted 
Mr. Smiley’s invitation to participate in three 
days’ discussion of measures to settle without 
war the disputes between nations. This was 
much the largest conference yet held, and 
some two hundred others were interested 
attendants. 

Morning devotions, held every day during 
the hotel season, presented a remarkable and 
picturesque group around the president’s 
table. Cardinal Gibbons was resplendent in 
his official red cap and robe. Around him 
were Bishop McVickar of Rhode Island, Hon. 
Osear S. Straus, former United States Min- 
ister to Turkey, Justice Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court, Prof. Masujiro 
Honda of Tokyo, Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
several others representing different religious 
denominations. A Quaker read the Scrip- 
tures, a Roman Catholic Cardinal led in 
prayer on one morning and an Episcopal 
bishop on another, using prayers from the 
Book of Common Prayer and adding petitions 
in his own words, with especial mention 
of the King and Queen of Spain on their 
wedding day, while Jew and Catholic, Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist, Baptist and de- 
vout men of different nations united in a 
song of praise. 

The space at my disposal will not allow of 
extended mention of the many papers and 
addresses all kept rigidly within prescribed 
limits, none of them more than twenty and 


the majority within four minutes. The his- 
tory of The Hague Court of Arbitration was 
sketched, and the topics to be considered at 
the second conference were outlined. The 
coming Pan-American Conference at Rio 
Janeiro was discussed. The principal speak- 
ers were appointed representatives of the 
United States at these assemblies. Over fifty 
peace societies, national and international, 
sent delegates, many of whom took part in 
the deliberations. Of outstanding interest 
were the addresses of the president, Ex-Sec- 
retary Foster, Cardinal Gibbons, on The 
Triumph of Peace, The Introduction of the 
Peace Movement into Practical Politics by 
Congressman Richard Bartholdt of Missouri, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott on The Purpose of the 
Arbitration Conference, the discussion of the 
Pan-American Conference by Mr. Charles 
M. Pepper and of The Hague Conference by 
Hon. Messrs. William L. Penfield and Clifton 
R. Breckenridge. But some of the briefer 
addresses not announced in the regular pro- 
gram were not second to these in interest, 
among them those by Hon. James L. Slayton 
of Texas, William Dudley Foulke of Indiana, 
Mr. St. Clair McKelway of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Mr. C. S. Hamlin and Mr. S. B. Capen 
of Boston, Bishop McVickar, Justice Brewer, 
Professor Honda and Admiral Barker. 

The conference was united in its desire for 
the establishment of a permanent court of 
arbitration at The Hague with stated sittings. 
This has been looked forward to for some 
years by those assembling annually at Lake 
Mohonk. At this session the idea found defi- 
nite expression of the creation of a legislative 
body representing all nations which shail 
shape and codify international law. Beyond 
that is the adumbration of a possible police 
force, an army organized and authorized by 
all nations, with one head, which shall enforce 
without war the decrees of The Hague Court 
and the law of a world legislature. This con- 
ception of the unity of nations in practical 
operation is perhaps too large an idea for a 
popular assemblage even composed of so able 
men and women as the Lake Mohonk confer- 
ence to discuss in detail. It was put forth 
with effective illustrations by Dr. Abbott, and 
often enough referred to as his dream to show 
that it found a lodgment in many minds. 

Two tendencies were manifest in the dis- 
cussions. One was to emphasize the practi- 
cability of immediate arbitration on many 
matters which heretofore have caused wars, 
and to encourage the use of the power of the 
United States to prevent war by taking active 
part in composing differences between nations 
as they arise. This policy, hardly considered 
feasible or desirable a few years ago, seemed 
to be unanimously approved at this conference. 
The other tendency was to urge the limita- 
tion and reduction of our army and navy as 
an assurance to the nations that we mean 
what we say when we advocate world peace. 
Here the conference was divided, some in 
sisting that the voice of this country will be 
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little heeded by other Powers unless we are 
prepared to enforce and to join adequately 
with other nations in enforcing just demands 
for the use of peaceful arbitration of differ- 
ences instead of settling them by war. On 
the other side, some were even more urgent 
that the maintenance of a strong navy espe- 
cially would afford a constant temptation to 
the people to encourage war. This division 
was made clear by a resolution introduced by 
Mr. Robert Treat Paine calling on the United 
States Senate to refuse the appropriation for 
building the proposed great battleship, and 
an attempt to secure an immediate vote of the 
conference for it without the usual reference 
to the business committee. A considerable 
majority favored such action, which was sup- 
ported by some of the most prominent mem- 
bers, including Justice Brewer and ex: Secre- 
tary Foster, but the minority was so strong 
that it was seen that the effect of forcing the 
resolution through would have weakened the 
influence of the conference, and it went into 
the hands of the business committee to come 
forth quite a harmless suggestion, requesting 
President Roosevelt to invite The Hague Con- 
ference to make the question of limitation 
and possible reduction of armament a topic 
for its consideration. 

One evidence of the wise statesmanship of 
the host of Lake Mohonk appears in his hav- 
ing invited chambers of commerce and cther 
business men’s organizations to send dele- 
gates and securing the attendance of repre- 
sentatives at the conference of more than 
fifty of these, from Seattle, Wn., to Port- 
land, Me. The business men’s meetings by 
themselves and the session wholly given up 
to addresses by them were a prominent fea- 
ture, and several of them testified to havirg 
become possessed by the conviction of the 
practicability of international arbitration, of 
its great value to business in assuring stable 
Conditions of trade and commerce and of their 
purpose to enlighten their organizations con- 
cerning the aims and work of the conference. 
They have gone back to their homes with new 
knowledge of the work to be done in the 
coming Pan-American and Hague conferences 
and impressed with their great importance. 
The purposes of these conferences, with sug- 
gestions as to the subjects to be discussed by 
them, were expressed in resolutions unani- 
mously adopted. 

Hon. D. C. Gilman gave a summary of the 
work done during the past year in instructing 
and interesting students of colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country, which was sup- 
plemented by addresses of President Faunce 
of Brown and Prof. J. B. Clark of Columbia. 
By no means the least valuable result of the 
conference is the awakened interest and the 
enlightenment through informal conversation 
on the subject of men and women from all 
parts of the country, thrown together under 
the same roof for several days, at table, on 
walks and rides through miles of mountain 
scenery, planned and provided by the host of 
the Lake Mohonk House. A. E. D. 





A Remedy for Sunday Studying 


The article in the issue of May 5 on Sunday 
Study in Our Colleges is timely and interest- 
ing. I believe that the remedy for the present 
undesirable state of affairs is simple and in 
the hands of those who can readily apply it. 

With recitations arranged for the opening 
hour of Monday the ordinary student is prac- 
tically forced to study on Sunday. With no 
recitation period coming on Monday before 
10 A. M., the ordinary student would not think 
of such a practice. At least, this is the result 
of my experience and observation in my own 
college when this last mentioned arrangement 
was maintained. 


East Windsor, Ct. Ww. F. E. 





To get good is animal; to do good is human; 
to be good is divine.—James Martineau. 
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Grandpa Owl’s Secret 


BY HERBERT A. JUMP 


“Cheep, cheep, cheep! O Ben, O Ben! 
Do you want some fun?” 

“Chir-rup-ity, chir-rup-ity, up-ity! Of 
course, Master Chippy. What shall it 
be? ”? 

It was after midday, and all the birds 
except Master Chipping Sparrow and Ben 
the Bluebird were resting quietly in the 
top of the Old Pine Tree getting their 
voices in shape for their twilight concert. 
There were Grandpa Owl, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrush and all the little Thrushes, Dicky 
Robin and Charley Chickadee, the Black- 
bird Brothers and their cousin the Mead- 
owlark, and more kinds of Sparrews than 
you have fingers and thumbs. 

‘Cheep, cheep, it’s this—to fly down to 
the Stone Church to hear the children 
sing.”’ 

Pooh! what do children know about 
singing? They aren’t birds. Anyway you 
can’t hear them decently. You have to 
sit on a topply branch outside the church 
window, don’t you? And just when they 
come to the nicest part, the sexton pops 
up and shuts the window because some 
old lady felt a draught.” 

‘‘Not this time, Ben. It’s to be a Chil- 
dren’s Festival, and the children are going 
to sing outdoors under the Maple Trees 
by the side of the church.” 

‘Well, I’m surprised! I didn’t sup- 
pose the men-people had learned enough 
to see that outdoors is a great deal better 
than indoors these nice spring days. All 
right. You go ahead,” and with that 
Master Chipping Sparrow and his friend, 
Ben the Bluebird, started down from the 
Old Pine Tree. 

The Children’s Festival was a regular 
thing in Happytown. Every June just as 
the dandelions began to feather, all the 
churches of the village got together ona 
Sunday morning and held an open.air 
service under the Maple Trees, at which 
the children sang the sopgs they had been 
learning indoors through the winter. And 
today, when Chippy and Ben arrived, it 
was the Saturday before the Sunday, and 
the children were practicing for the last 
time. 

On a platform in front of them all stood 
a man with a stick, and as he waved it 
back and forth the children sang, O, so 
beautifully. But after a few moments 
most of them stopped, and only two, a 
boy and girl, kept on singing. 

‘*Who are they? asked Ben. 

‘‘Karl and Gretchen,” answered Chippy. 
“They are the nicest singers in the whole 
crowd, and I guess I know why, too.” 

‘You do? Why is it?” 

“They belong to the ‘B. F. S.’s,’ yes, 
they started it.” 


“What! they started the ‘ Bird Friends’ 


Society’ that builds such nice bird-houses 
for us, and feeds us in the winter time, 
and puts the little water basins for us in 
the apple trees? No wonder they can 
sing!’’ 


“Yes, and only this morning I saw 
Karl had just finished another bird-house 
—O, the cutest one! and I suspect he’ll 
be putting it up in the tree before night.” 

“ Aha, glad you told me.” 

When Karl and his sister had finished 
their duet the rehearsal came to an end. 
As they started for home the man with 
the stick said to them, 

‘*Take good care of yourselves tonight, 
children, for if you two couldn’t sing to- 
morrow I don’t know what would happen 
to our Festival.” 

The birds caught his words just as they 
flew back to the Old Pine Tree. 

That evening when the birds were giv- 
ing their concert, Ben slipped away be- 
fore the program was over and started 
down to look at Karl’s new bird-house. 

“Ob, oh, oh, oh, oh!’”? What an ex- 
cited little Bluebird arrived back in the 
Old Pine Tree a few moments later! 

‘““What has happened?” asked all the 
birds in chorus. 

*“Oh, oh, oh!” shrieked Ben, “ Karl 
has fallen out of the apple tree and 
broken his leg. I came down just in 
time to see them carrying him into the 
house. He was nailing a brand-new bird- 
house onto one of the apple-tree limbs 
when his ladder slipped and down he 
tumbled. And now he can’t sing at the 
Festival, and Gretchen can’t either, and 
the Choirmaster won’t know what to do. 
Boo, hoo, hoo!”’ 

And then there was a solemn time up 
in the Old Pine Tree, I can tell you. The 
birds felt so sorry because Karl had been 
hurt while he was doing them a kindness, 
Just as they were all wondering what 
would happen to the Festival the old Owl 
from the topmost branch shouted out, 
“‘T have an idea.”” Every bird became 
still, for when the Owl Aad an idea, it 
generally was a good one. 

‘“‘“My idea is this,” he began very 
solemnly and slowly, ‘‘tomorrow morn- 
ing—when ten o’clock comes—we’ll” . . . 
but then Grandpa Owl became so anxious 
that no one but the birds should hear his 
secret that he lowered his voice to a 
whisper, and I couldn’t catch another 
word. 

Anyway it must have been a good 
“idea,” for a tremendous chattering be- 
gan as soon as he finished speaking. 
Then after the birds had talked it all 
over, they combed down their feathers 
for bed, and before long they were fast 
asleep, all except the Old Owl who fre- 
quently stayed awake through the night 
because the moon didn’t hurt his eyes as 
the sun did. 

It was Sunday morning, the day of the 
Festival. 

**Cheep, cheep, cheep! isn’t it a rosy 
morning? ” called out the Chipping Spar- 
row to Ben the Bluebird. 

‘* Chir-rup ity, rup-ity, rup-ity ! indeed it 
is,” answered Ben. ‘‘ But we know some. 
thing we shan’t tell, don’t we? There’s 
a Red Squirrel been asking me all the 


morning what Grandpa Owl said last 
night, but ha, ha! he’ll have to whistle 
before he’ll ever learn from[me.” 

‘* Maybe he’ll learn without your telling 
him before night,’ and Chippy looked as 
mysterious as it isf possible for a Chippy 
to look. 

Yes, there was something interesting 
going to happen among the birds that 
Sunday, no doubt about:it. But the 
secret was well kept—birds tell men- 
people’s secrets, but they don’t tell their 
own—and before long it was ten o’clock 
and the fathers and ‘mothers and boys 
and girls of Happytown were gathered at 
the Stone Church for the Children’s Fes- 
tival. 

When the proper moment arrived, the 
Choirmaster stood up, waved ‘his stick, 
and the singing began. It was{good, but 
somehow it didn’t go nearly as,well as it 
had gone the day before‘when Karl and 
Gretchen were helping. And people were 
beginning to think the Festival wouldn’t 
amount to much after all—when some- 
thing happened, something that ;never 
happened before nor since. 

It began with a queer rustling sound off 
in the direction of the ;Oldj Pine Tree, 
then the people saw a black cloud moving 
swiftly down toward the Stone Church. 
A minute later they discovered to their 
amazement that it was madeJup of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of birds,{crowded 
together so that they could hardly use 
their wings. First came a bustling Chip- 
ping Sparrow, then a plump little Blue- 
bird, then a clumsy old Owl,!sthen O, 
such a lot of birds you couldn’t begin to 
name them all. There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrush and all the little Thrushes, and 
all the rest you have heard about, but 
more you haven’t heard about—the Bobo- 
links, the Phcebes, the Baltimore Orioles, 
the Warblers and many besides. 

And when they arrived at the Maple 
Trees right over where the children were 
singing, they perched on the big limbs 
and the little limbs and the twigs until 
the trees were as full of birds as they had 
been of snow-flakes in the winter time. 
Then they began to sing, and O, what 
singing! Trills and whistles and runs 
and quavers—it sounded as though all 
the sunbeams had been turned into music. 
Some birds wagged their tails when they 
sang, others stood on their toes, others 
spread their wings wide open. Not all 
their voices would have been pretty if 
you had heard them alone, but caroling 
together they made such an ocean of 
sweet sound it seemed the very heavens 
were raining down laughter. 

Some of the people thought they sang 
“Karl, Karl, Karl,’’ others said it was 
“Gretchen, Gretchen,” and still others 
declared their words were “Thank you, 
Thank you.” Anyway they sang some 
song that was as happy as happy could 
be, and kept it up for several minutes 
before they began slowly to rise from the 
Maple Trees and circle back to the Old 
Pine. And again a little Chipping Spar- 
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row and a jolly Bluebird led the proces- 
sion, and a sleepy Owl that was having 
a hard time of it in the bright sunlight 
followed close after. 

For a moment after the song had ceased, 
no one said a word. The Choirmaster 
was the first to speak. 

‘*Friends,”’ he said solemnly, ‘‘I under- 
stand it. Karl couldn’t be here to sing 


in the Festival, and his sister couldn’t 
be here, so the birds came to take their 
places.” 

And no sooner had he said it than every- 
body knew that it was so, and the next 
instant they were all shouting for Karl, 
and a moment later for Gretchen. And 
then they all started for Karl’s house to 
tell him and his sister what had taken 
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place. And when he heard it, how happy 
he was! and when Gretchen heard it, how 
happy she was! and how happy everybody 
was—in fact, it was a real Happy-town 
that day. 

And now I suspect you have guessed 
Grandpa Owl’s secret which the Red 
Squirrel tried so hard to learn from Ben 
the Bluebird. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


A Rose from Home 


No more for me red Jacqueminots, 
Nor sweet La France, with pink leaves 
curled; 
But I will keep this wee white rose, 
That came to me across the world. 


Across the world—ah little rose! 
By mountain pass and dusty plain, 
You came to say: “ The vine still grows, 
And waits for you to come again. 


** And now the summer dreams o’er all; 
The last fair, creamy buds unclose, 
And silken petals flattering fall 
In every gentle wind that blows; 


And June is sweet at home today ’— 
Ah, but my heart already knows 
The whole of what you come to say, 
You little, white Ohio rose! 
—Marian Warner Wildman. 





OMETIMES it is difficult to see where 

duties lie. Yet, one seldom makes a 
mistake by taking the first one that offers, 
no matter how simple 
it may be. This was 
recently demonstrated when our janitor’s 
wife invited us to her room to see‘some 
of her needlework. She is a wage-earner, 
with burdens of her own to carry, but 
finds an anodyne in ministering to others. 
Three paper boxes stood on atable. One 
by one the lids were removed, showing an 
outfit of underclothing for the coming 
birthday of a little girl of seven years, 
whose sick mother was unable to do any 
sewing for the child. The material was 
inexpensive, but the garments were neatly 
trimmed with lace and, altogether, the 
outfit was worthy any child’s acceptance. 
In every town women regularly meet in 
“‘Sewing Circles’’ to make garments for 
the poor. This is well and commendable, 
but often, in the very house where we 
live, or in a neighboring dwelling, the 
first duty might be to lift the burden from 
some tired mother, by a little handiwork 
or gentle ministration. 


Next-Door Helpfulness 


HE LATEST and most accurate word 

about cereal breakfast foods is to be 
found in the new “‘ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
249” prepared under the 
direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Chem- 
ical composition, digestibility and nutri- 
tive value are all considered, and inform- 
ing tables are furnished to guide the 
intelligent housewife who wishes to pro- 
vide an economical and palatable menu. 
We learn that cereals are rightly popular 
at American tables. They supply actual 
digestible nutrients more cheaply than 
any other class of foods except dried 
legumes. These breakfast foods are of 
much value in the diet of young children, 
while for the aged their use is recom- 
mended with equal heartiness, provided 


Breakfast Cereals 


always they are properly cooked. Em- 
phasis is laid upon this point for thor- 
oughness of cooking is a factor which 
bears directly upon digestibility as well 
as palatableness. Of the five cereals most 
commonly used, oats contains the largest 
quanties of the important nutrients with 
a fairly low proportion of crude fiber. 
Wheat ranks very close, and next comes 
corn, rich in carbohydrates and fat but 
less digestible, and rice, poor in protein 
but remarkably free from crude fiber. 
Barley is also to be commended. The only 
advantage in using the comparatively 
expensive ready-to-eat and pre-digested 
brands lies in convenience and pleasant 
variety, for they do not yield extra nutri- 
tive values for their higher cost. All 
this and much more information, freely 
to be obtained, is a corrective to skill- 
ful advertising and greatly enlarges the 
housekeeper’s reliable data about foods. 





The Baptism of Marion 


BY REV. HERBERT GOULD CROCKER 


We read that well nigh a million immigrants 
landed on our shores last year, but have we 
thought what that means in heartache for 
thousands in loneliness, struggle with new 
conditions, a new language and new customs, 
calling for a bravery of heart which crowns 
multitudes of them heroes of the common life? 

Now and then a glimpse of their life is re- 
vealed to our view. Let me take you into a 
simple home in a New York city. I shall call 
it the home of Mr. Abraham, though that is 
not his name. He was born on Mt. Lebanon, 
and there first reared his home. He had a 
wife and child, and there was also a little 
grave. But he looked across the waters and 
“* followed the gleam ’’ to the United States. 

Seven years stole past, years of separation 
from wife and boy, before the peddler’s pack 
and the sale of fruit yielded enough for the 
coming of the two from Syria. Now they are 
here: the boy of eleven, with a swarthy com- 
plexion, but.a kind heart, a keen eye and an 
aspiration higher than the summit of Lebanon; 
and the wife having yet but a meager knowl- 
edge of English, but sweet and bright of 
countenance; and then the little life which 
calls forth my story. 

Marion is a charming baby of nine months; 
dark, as all Syrians are, and a true child of 
Syria, though never having seen Eastern skies, 
with a head of black hair which would furnish 
forth the crowns of several American babies, 
and eyes so dark that American eyes seem 
colorless in comparison. 

‘* How many Syrians are there in the city?” 
(A city of 43,000 people.) 

“*Only four families,” the sister-in-law re- 
plied. 

“* And how do you like the United States?” 

“* Well, I should like to go back to Lebanon, 
but my husband would not, so we stay.” 

“* Are the means of livelihood easier to be 
obtained here? ” 

“T think not,” she said. ‘‘I can see no dif- 
ference, and there when we were sick and in 
trouble, we had our friends—and it means 


much.”’ And O the pathos she put into those 
words, it means much. “I have lost my 
mother and two children since I came,” 
she said. 

And then the pastor began to realize some- 
thing of what it means to leave friends and 
home and kindred and Lebanon, and ccme to 
us, to carry a pack or peddle fruit and wait 
for others to come. 

Little Marion had been ill. For over a week 
a strange whiteness had made a contrast with 
that wealth of black hair—and to have a little 
child sick, and far off here in America away 
from home and church, and not baptized, that 
was the parents’ trouble. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abraham are members of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. They are religious 
people, but four families cannot support a 
chuich, and Mr. Abraham and son have been 
attending the Congregational church, with 
unfailing regularity, little Marion necessitat- 
ing Mrs. Abraham’s absence. The unbaptized 
baby and no priest presented a problem to 
their devout minds, and there was nothing to 
be done but to send for a priest to a city some 
hundred and fifty miles away. But he could 
not come, and in desperation the father ap- 
pealed to a member of the Congregational 
church, and he to the pastor, who went at the 
hour appointed to baptize baby Marion, not 
knowing the circumstances and expecting the 
ordinary service of christening a child. 

But that was not what Mr. Abraham had 
planned for. Upon his arrival the pastor was 
asked in regard to the size of the tub required. 
The awestruck minister, never having offici- 
ated as a priest of the Eastern Church, neither 
having served as a Baptist minister, made a 
rapid mathematical calculation and chose the 
larger tub. 

By this time the neighbors began to arrive. 
Imagine the consternation of the inexperienced 
pastor when a neighbor remarked that Mr. 
Abraham wanted the child dipped three times, 
head first, according to the custom in Syria. 

Outwardly the assent was confidently given, 
inwardly there were many misgivings as to 
whether the pastor, a young man not accus- 
tomed to handling babies, at least in a tub, 
would ever be able to perform the act accord- 
ing to the laws of physiology. He had grave 
fears for the child’s physical safety in his 
charge. But Paul had his “‘ perils of waters’’ 
and why should not Marion? 

While the room was being filied with neigh- 
bors, the preparation continued. The water 
was being heated and little Marion was dressed 
in the prettiest of dresses and white shoes, 
which were soon to be laid aside for the ordeal. 

It was a solemn occasion. No one with a 
spark of reverence or human sympathy could 
have smiled. That simple room was a sanctu- 
ary. The hour was God’s hour. The God of 
Lebanon was there. 

I removed my cuffs and rolled up my sleeves, 
I lifted my voice in prayer. Then Mr. Abra- 
ham, who had previously said he would show 


me how to dip the child—one more lesson in 


pastoral theology, which I felt had been sadly 
neglected in this point—plunged the child in, 
head first, face downward, and describing a 
kind of half circle brought it out again head 
first, having had it entirely immersed. I 
stretched forth my hands to take it, then the 
father said, ‘‘ That is once, shall I do it the 
other two times?” I said, ‘‘ yes! yes!”’ and 
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so the baptism was completed, a humble 
prayer falling from my lips. 

Now the Greek Orthodox Church would con- 
sider the child baptized, although the minister 
was neither Greek nor orthodox, for baptism 
is not exclusively a priestly function. But if 
the child were still unbaptized, the pastor is 
not. He received a baptism anew in that 
solemn hour, a baptism which will go with 
him through life. 

I have witnessed baptisms in churches when 
the service was performed with due solemnity 
but never one has so impressed me as it did 
in that humble Syrian home. God blessed 
the baptisms of Jchn the Baptizer, and of 
Peter who led the eunuch to the nearest pool 
of water, and will he not bless that little child 
and her parents so far away from Lebanon 
but so near to the Lebanon of God? 

How many Americans would send a hun- 
dred and fifty miles for a minister to come to 
christen their child? Is it not here again that 
Syria has a teaching for us? Amid the loneli- 
ness and isolation of American life these chil- 
dren of God keep the altars brightly burning. 

The loving mother gave her baby to be 
baptized by one whose language she could 
not understand. But it was an hour in which 
we spoke not a language of words but of 
soul, God’s universal language. Shall we not 
all learn to speak it more? And shall we not 
better understand that Syrian hearts are just 
as tender, perhaps more so than ours, and 
that East and West are not too far apart to 
clasp hands together, and that Greek Ortho- 
doxy and American Protestantism can both 
minister to human needs in the service of God! 

Binghamton, N.Y. 





Sunshine for Children 


Luther Burbank, the famous plant lover 
and plant-breeder of California, who by patient 
study and experiment has produced many new 
forms of flowers and fruits, contributes an 
article to the May Century on The Training of 
the Human Plant. The analogies he draws 
between cultivating plants and rearing chil- 
dren are of great practical suggestiveness to 
parents and teachers, as shown by this little 
selection about sunshine: 


I cannot carry a great plant-breeding 


test to a successful culmination at the ~- 


end of a long period of years without three 
things, among many others, but these 
three are absolutely essential—sunshine, 
good air and nourishing food. 

Take the first, both in its literal and 
figurative sense—sunshine, Surround the 
children with every possible cheer. Ido 
not mean to pamper them, to make them 
weak; they need the winds, just as the 
plants do, to strengthen them and to 
make them self-reliant. If you want 
your child to grow up into a sane, normal 
man, a good citizen, a support of the 
state you must keep him in the sunshine. 
Keep him happy. You cannot do this if 
you have a sour face yourself. Smiles 
and laughter cost nothing. 

Costly clothing, too fine to stand the 
wear and tear of a tramp in the woods or 
sliding down a haystack or a cellar door, 
are a dead weight upon your child. I 
believe in good clothes, good strong, 
serviceable clothes for young children— 
clothes that fit and look well; for they 
tend to mental strength, to self-respect. 
But there are thousands of parents who, 
having not studied the tremendous prob- 
lems of environmental surroundings, and 
having no conception of the influence of 
these surroundings, fail to recognize the 
fact that either an overdressed or a poorly 
dressed boy is handicapped. 

Do not be cross with the child; you 
cannot afford it. If you arecultivating a 


plant, developing it into something finer 
and nobler, you must love it, not hate it; 
be gentle with it, not abusive; be firm, 
never harsh. I give the plants upon 
which I am at work in a test, whether a 
single one or a hundred thousand, the 
best possible environment. So should it 
be with a child, if you want to develop it 
in right ways. Let the children have 
music, let them have pictures, let them 
have laughter, let them have a good time; 
not an idle time, but one full of cheerful 
occupation. Surround them with all the 
beautiful things you can. 

Plants should be given sun and air and 
the blue sky; give them to your boys and 
girls. I do not mean for a day or a 
month, but for all the years. We cannot 
treat a plant tenderly one day and harshly 
the next; they cannot stand it. Remem- 
ber that you are training not only for 
today, but for all the future, for all pos- 
terity. 





The Dream 


The broad moon blazed athwart the street, 
Adown the vulgar way; 

I met myself that used to be 
In this unblest today. 


Pity for those who meet the dead, 
Avenging wrongs of yore; 

But Christ have pity on him who meets 
Himself that is no more. 


His face was as the morning star, 
His eyes were full of light; 

Singing he went—of holy songs 
That fest not day nor night. 


The same old visions of dead things 
Hung round him like a prayer; 

A pack of dreams was on hi; back, 
And a halo in his hair. 


He wore his rags so well, so well, 
His step was angel-gay; 

As one whose clouds of glory trail 
About him day by day. 


I met him where the four roads meet, 
Hard by the money mart; 

He turned and gazed into my eyes, 
And pierced into my heart. 


** So, fool, I know you well,’”’ I said, 
The words fell swift and hot. 

Sternly he spoke: “So, fool,” he said, 
** So, fool—I know you not.” 


He passed, that self that is no more, 
Adown the drift of years; 
And left a silence on the street 
And a passion of vain tears. 
—Margaret Baillie Saunders, in Saints in 
Society. 


A Friendship Calendar 


Of all calendars that were ever invented or 
made, none was more full of possibilities 
as the new Friendship Calendar for 1907. 
Does it seem early to talk about calendars in 
June? Wait a bit and see of what this con- 
sists. It is no cut-and-dried printed affair 
with the work all done for you. It offers an 
opportunity to send an absent friend 365 mes- 
sages, with the personal touch which makes 
an ideal gift. The good-sized blank sheets are 
dated all ready for decoration, greeting, poem, 
Scriptural message, snap-shot—whatever you 
may like to pass on to an absent member of 
your household, to a lonely shut-in or mis- 
sionary worker, and the difficulties of mount- 
ing and binding have all been surmounted. 
By beginning early and enlisting the help of 
other friends, the labor of compilation will be 
made easy, and the expense can be divided. 
{Friendship Calendar Cv., New Britain, Ct. 
$1.00 postpaid. } : 
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Closet and Altar 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


And He said unto them, When ye pray, 
say Father. 





Father is a familiar word, it frighteth 
not the sinner, but rather inclineth his 
heart to love and be pleased with the 
remembrance of him. Hence Christ also, 
when he would have us to pray with godly 
boldness, puts this word Father into our 
mouths, concluding thereby, that by the 
familiarity that by such a word is inti- 
mated, the children of God may take 
more boldness to pray for and ask great 
things.—John Bunyan. 





Sonship, brotherhood. The twoare one, 
The one means the other. If divine wor- 
ship does not mean human brotherhood, 
then somehow we have missed our way 
in every interpretation of the Christian 
gospel.—C. Silvester Horne. 





Father! the sweetest, dearest name 
That men or angels know! 

Fountain of life, that had no fount 
From which itself could flow! 


Thou comest not, Thou goest not; 
Thou wert not, wilt not be; 
Eternity is but a thought 
By which we think of Thee. 


All fathers learn their craft from Thee; 
All loves are shadows cast 

From the beautifal eternal hills 
Of Thine unbeginning past. 


There’s not a craving in the mind 
Thou dost not meet and still; 
There’s not a wish the heart can have, 
Which Thou dost not fulfill. 
—F. W. Faber. 





Of all children, the children of God are 
the most obliged to obedience; for he is 
both the wisest and the most loving of 
fathers. And the sum ofall his commands 
is that which is their glory and happiness, 
that they endeavor to be like him.— Robert 
Leighton. 





We are made for God, as we are made 
for bread, and for knowledge, and for 
love, and without God we die. The child 
cannot do without the father. The father 
cannot do without the child.—N. McGee 
Waters. 


Between Thee and me, my Father, 
let no veil come but the needful veil 
of mystery between Thy majesty and 
my humanity. For, lo, I come as a 
child, assured of Thine everlasting 
love and that in my most troubled 
hours I am neither forgotten nor for- 
saken. If I find Thee not, my Father, 
to whom shallI go? Let me be Thy 
child, with the same obedient trust 
wherewith Christ lived on earth and 
walked with Thee. Come to my 
heart, and make it a2 dwellingplace 


perien 
of Christ and make all things work 

her for my good according to 
Thy word. And may the joy of 
Thy house enlighten my days and 
the communion of Thy ch be 
my delight. For Thou art my Help 
and my Deliverer, my Friend and 
Hope for evermore. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


“You'd scarce expect one of my age” 


Dear Mr. Martin: About that old piece— 


You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public, on the stage; 
But if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 

Is that all of it? Where can it be found? 
Who wrote it? 

Norfolk, Ct. 35:0: 

No, indeed, it is not all! The whole 
can be found in ‘‘ The Columbian Orator,”’ 
containing A Variety of Original and 
Selected Pieces; together with Rules; 
Calculated to Improve Youth and Others 
in the Ornamental and Useful Art of 
Eloquence.’’ This book was first pub- 
lished in 1797 in Boston; one of my two 
copies is dated 1810: ‘‘Printed for the 
AUTHOR;; and sold at his Book-Store, 
No. 44, Cornhill, and by the Booksellers 
in general.” But the book is not sold 
by booksellers in general now—although 
one might perhaps find it (by paying 
enough) in one of the antiquarian book- 
stores on the present Cornhill. So I will 
copy it in full from the Columbian Or- 
ator, its title there being: ‘‘ Lines spoken 
at a School.Exhibition, by a Little Boy 
seven Years old.”’ 

You'd scarce expect one of my age, 
To speak in public, on the stage; 
And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 
Large streams from little fountains flow ; 
Tall oaks from little acorn grow; 
And though I now am small and young, 
Of judgment weak and feeble tongue; 
Yet all great learned men like me. 
Once learn’d to read their A, B, C. 
But why may not Columbia’s soil 
Rear men as great as Britain’s isle; 
Exceed what Greece and Rome have done, 
Or any land beneath the sun? 
Mayn’t Massachusetts boast as great 
As any other sister State? 
Or, where’s the town, go far and near, 
That does not find a rival here? 
Or where’s the boy, but three feet high, 
Who's made improvements more than I? 
These thoughts inspire my youthful mind 
To be the greatest of mankind; 
Great, not like Cesar, stain’d with blood; 
But only great, as I am good. 

‘*Who wrote it?’ It has been often 
attributed to Edward Everett, either as 
the author or the speaker, but he himself 
distinctly denied this. When a little boy 
in the Dorchester schools, he did speak 
a piece written for him by Rev. Thaddeus 
Mason Harris, which began, 

Pray how should I, a little lad, 
In speaking, make a figure? 
You’re only joking, I’m afraid— 
Do wait till I am bigger. 

The writer of our piece was another 
Everett—David—a native of Princeton, 
Mass., and graduate of Dartmouth in 
1795. Before entering college he taught 
the grammar school in New Ipswich, 
N. H., at which time (1791) he wrote the 
**Lines.”’” The ‘Little Boy of Ssven 
Years Old”’ for whom they were written 
is also known—Ephraim Hartwell Farrar 
(son of the life-long minister of New 
Ipswich, Samuel Farrar); he recited them 
at the annual “exhibition ’’ of the school. 
But although Hartwell Farrar was the 
first to speak them, he was by no means 
the last! When Caleb Bingham, who was 
also a Dartmouth graduate, after teach- 
ing at the ‘‘Moor’s Charity School” at 
Hanover, at Lieut.-Gov. Phillips’s School 


at Andover, and in the ‘‘town reading 
school’”’ in Boston, became a publisher 
and bookseller, he prepared the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Precepter’”’ and ‘‘Columbian Ora- 
tor,”’ of which hundreds of thousands 
were issued. This sufficiently accounts 
for the great popularity of our little 
poem, for it is safe to say that there 
was probably no village in all the East- 
ern States—and there was scarcely any 
*“West’’ then—where some ‘‘boy but 
three feet high ” did not have his youth- 
ful mind’ inspired by this declamation 
‘*to be the greatest of mankind’’! 

It is a curious fact that the lines when 
written in New Ipswich had ‘‘ New Hamp- 
shire’? in place of ‘‘ Massachusetts,” and 
‘*Federal’”’ instead of ‘‘sister’’ (State): 
The first change was a natural one for 
publication in Boston; the other is said 
to be owing to the author’s change of 
politics when he became an editor (Boston 
Patriot), in opposition to the ‘ Federal- 
ists.’"’ Dr. Samuel A. Green of the Mass. 
achusetts Historical Society, writes: 


I used to speak those rhymes of David Ever- 
ett, but the version that was familiar in my 
boyhood days said, ‘‘ Massachusetts’’ and 
**sister.”’ In fact I did not know that there 
was any other version. Even today I can re- 
peat the words, as they made such a deep im- 
pression on *‘ my youthfal mind.” 


Another interesting incident is pre- 
served in connection with this piece. At 
the time of the centennial anniversary of 
New Ipswich, in 1850, ‘‘Master Farrar,” 
who had been many years a teacher in 
Boston and had come back to live in his 
native town, was called up to impersonate 
the ‘‘Little Boy”’ of 1791; he arose and 
simply recited, 

You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage— 


to the great delight of the audience! 
THE ABOMINABLE BUMBLE BEE 


How far can one trace the history of a cer- 
tain onomatopoetic piece of nonsense, called 
‘“*The Abominable Bumble Bee’’? It comes 
to me by tradition from two generations back. 
A few years ago in reading a manuscript diary 
of the Revolutionary times I found that the 
diarist was- entertained by a recitation of that 
composition one evening while serving as 
coast guard at New London in 1780. The 
entry seemed to bring those old times nearer! 

Jamaica, Vt. J, E. B. 


I never heard of that “ nonsense’’— 
except in the quite too distinct rendering 
of the B. B. itself—but soon after receiv- 
ing the question repeated it to a lady of 
remarkable memory of old pieces, and to 
my surprise she recited the whole piece. 
She afterward sent me the same in 
writing, with the information that this 
‘‘queer imitation of a bee’s drone, end- 
ing in the last line with a shriek, came 
through her mother (born 1813) from her 
grandfather, who used to amuse his flock 
of children with its jingle. And that was 
in New Ipswich, N. H., whence came, 
‘You'd scarce expect one of my age’’! 
It would be interesting to know if per- 
chance some New Hampshire soldier 
brought home the ‘“‘jingle’’ from the 
New London camp: 

A—there’s your a; 

B-o, bo—there’s your bo, there’s your abo; 

M-i, mi—there’s your mi, there’s your bomi, 
there’s your abomi; 


N-a, na—there’s your na, there’s your mina, 
there’s your bomina, there’s your abomina; 

B-1-e, ble—there’s your ble, there’s your nable, 
there’s your minable, there’s your bomina- 
ble, there’s your abominable; 

B-u-m, bum—there’s your bum, there’s your 
ble bum, there’s your nable bum, there’s 
your minable bum, there’s your bominable 
bum, there’s your abominable bum; 

B-l-e, ble—there’s your ble, there’s your bum- 
ble, there’s your nable bumble, there’s your 
minable bumble, there’s your bominable 
bumble, there’s your abominable bumble; 

B-e-e, bee—there’s your bee, there’s your ble 
bee, there’s your bumble bee, there’s your 
ble bumble b3e, there’s your nable bumble 
bee, there’s your minable bumble bee, there’s 
your bominable bumble bee, there’s your 
abominable bumble bee— 

with his tail cut off! 


How would it do for the Wakeful Bri- 
gade to add that totheir list of sleep-seek- 
ing devices; if they did not surrender 
during all that bominable-bumbleation, 
they would hold out till morning! 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


Mr. Martin: Can some of the wise people 
who read the Corner give the author of this 
extract ? 

“T cannot give up the comfortable hope that 
in other worlds or far-off ages there shall come 
up a shining multitude of those who were 
denied expression upon earth, but who through 
death have come to themselves, beautiful souls 
whose bodies were their prisons, who stam- 
mered or stood dumb among their kind, yet all 
the time conscious in their isolation of being 
peers of the poets and the kings.” 

It is quoted from memory and may not be 
exact, but I have long desired to know its 
origin, and, as the little story-lovers say, 
** What is the rest of it ?’’ 


Ravenna, O. A. W. CG 





“*T used to think, when I was a child and 
played with pebbles on the beach, how long, 
how very long, it would be ere I should reach 
my fifty years.” 

Will you kindly tell me where those lines 
‘may be found? 

Thomaston, Me. J How: 


No—except in the Old Folks’ experi- 
ence! 





Can any one give me all the verses, and the 
author, of the following? 


Dis-appointment—His appointment ; 
Change one letter, then I see 

That the thwarting of His purpose 
Is God’s better plan for me. 





I wish the poem which ends: 


She has two little brothers 

And they are awful boys, 

With their awful drums and trumpets 
They make an aw/ul noise. 

Do come, I pray thee, common sense, 
Come, and this maid defend, 

Or else, I fear, her awful life 

Will have an awful end! 


I wish to cure the children in our ‘‘ Home” 
of the habit of making such strong, extrava- 
gant expressions. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Mrs. S. 





This line floats in my memory from child- 
hood, bringing sweet impressions of a lovely 
Sabbath in the country, and seems to belong 
to a hymn of which I can recall nothing else: 


The Sabbath stillness of the hills. 


Is there such a hymn, and where can it be 
found? 
Worcester, Mass. 


L. Cc. M. 





XUM 
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Hartford Seminary Commence- 


ment 


Hartford Seminary celebrated its seventy- 
second anniversary, May 28-30, by omitting 
the time-honored oral examinations, and hav- 
ing all tests written. Some of the older 
alumni missed the much-prized opportunity 
of stirring up the gift in the young men, but 
on the whole the written examinations were 
more satisfactory. 

At the alumni meeting, Prof. E. C. Richard- 
son of Princeton presided, and the president- 
elect is Dr. C. B. Moody. Greetings were 
brought from the four local Alumni Associa- 
tions, and the classes of 1876, 1881, 1886, 1891, 
1896 and 1901 reported the doings of their men. 
The discussion of the afternoon, The Modern 
Preacher’s Apologetic, was opened with an 
address by Rev. A. C, Ferrin, gave evidence 
that, though holding to the eternal verities, 
Hartford men are abreast of the times. 

The speaking at the alumni dinner was very 
good, though the alumni participation therein 
seems to be on the wane. Col. C. M. Joslyn 
was toastmaster, President Mackenzie told the 
story of the year in a happy vein, E. W. 
Hooker, a descendant of the original Thomas, 
rendered the account of the trustees, and 
President Luther of Trinity followed, though 
according to the toastmaster it was a gross 
violation of chronology for Luther to follow 
Hooker. 

Dr. W. D. Maclaren, a nephew of Dr. Alex- 
ander Maclaren, and a fellow student of Dr. 
Mackenzie at Edinburgh University, who, 
though nearly blind, is ‘‘Seeing America,” 
told how American education looked to a 
Scotchman. Rey. H. E. Peabody spoke for 
the city pastors, Rev. F. S. Hateh for the 
alumni, Miss Hannah Gilson for the alumnze 
and J. J. Moment for the graduating class. 

The graduating exercises proper included an 
address by Dr. S. H. Howe on The Place of 
Theology in the Preaching of the Future, and 
an affectionate charge to the graduating class 
by President Mackenzie. 

The graduating class of fourteen contains, 
besides Congregationalists, representatives of 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Free Will Bap- 
tist, German Evangelical and Baptist Churches. 
Surely Hartford is leading the way in interde- 
nominational union. Here is a list of the 
graduates and their future work: 

W. H. Adams, grandson of Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, pastor of Presbyterian Church in New 
Scotland, N. Y.; Miss E R Chapin, Y. W. 
C. A. work; A. C. Ernst, pastor German Evan- 
gelical Church in Maryland; F. H. Knollin and 
F. C. Thompson, pastors in New England; 
G. C. Lambert and D. R. Rogers, post-gradu- 
ate work at the seminary; W.S Middlemass, 
Baptist Church in England; J. J. Moment, 
the ministry of Presbyterian Church; E. L. 
Moses, pastor in the West; J. G. Phillips, 
pastor Granby, Ct; F. H. Reeves, pastor at 
Mechanic Falls, Me.; W. F. Sheldon, pastor 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Simsbury, Ct.; 
W. H. Worrell, John S. Welles fellow, study 
of Semitics two years at Leipsic, Germany. 

A new fellowship was announced, named 
for Porter Ogden Jacobus, amounting to $1,000 
a year and given for post graduate work at 
Hartford. The first recipient of this fellow- 
ship is J. F. Lyons, who has been studying at 
Hartford the past year. A special fellowship 
in church history was awarded to E. E. S. 
Johnson. The Turretin prize in ecclesiastical 
Latin fell to W. H. Adams, the Greek prize to 
J. J. Moment, the Hartranft prize in evan- 
gelistic theology to J. J. Moment, the Bennett 
Tyler prize in systematic theology to R. C. 
Dougherty and the William Thompson prize 
in Hebrew to H. A. Walter. lt was an- 
nounced that Dr. Hartranft’s first volume of 
the Schwenckfeld history was in press. 

é f. O.'R. 





A National Federation of Boys Clubs with 
headquarters at 35 Congress Street, Boston, 
has just been organized. Jacob A. Riisis presi- 
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Watch Your Laundress! 


Let her use common soap for com- 
But for the finer things, 
she should use Ivory Soap—and none 


mon articles. 


other. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each 
represented to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, but like all 
imitations, they lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the 


genuine. 


Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Ivory Soap 
99444. Per Cent. Pure 


dent; one of the vice presidents is Rev. W. B. 
Forbush. Frank A. Day of Newton is treas- 
urer and Lawrence Greenwood, secretary. 





Boston Congregational Club’s 
May Festival 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn gave the 
Boston Congregational Club, May 28, an ad- 
dress on certain factors that make us the peo- 
ple we are, which are commonly overlooked or 
if seen are not much emphasized. These fac- 
tors, he argues, are first, the fact that in a 
relatively Southern climate, like unto that of 
the old Roman Empire, we have the best race 
stocks of Northern Europe at work with all 
their native energy, the fusion of the Northern 
energy and Southern brilliancy and keenness 
producing here, as formerly in northern France 
when the Norsemen settled Normandy, a race 
stock with edge as well as weight. Second, 
we have had in this country for the first time 
in history the free working out on a large 
seale of the two fundamental laws of immi- 
gration and development of a nation, the best 
race stocks seizing precisely the strategic 
places, and at the right time for the fullest 
use of the industrial opportunity offered. 
Lastly, from the first our patriotism has had 
an international ideal and outreach. We have 
taken from all the world, and felt that we 
must live for and give to all the world. Hence 





we have not been provincially patriotic, or 
shown what the Italians would call ‘‘ patriot- 
ism of the belfry.”’ 

Dr. Lyman displayed in this talk those many 
aspects of his heart which make him always 
so acceptable a speaker. There was revela- 
tion of knowledge of and interest in history, 
art and literature, classic and contemporane- 
ous; there was eager solicitude for solution of 
present ethical and civic problems; there was 
wit and humor; there was charm and variety 
both in speech and thought; and ever and 
again the deep note of spiritual power was 
struck. 

The club had as its guest the ladies, Presi- 
dent Goss of the Young Men’s Congregational 
Club and President Hartshorn of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. Prof. 
J. W. Buckham of the Pacific Divinity School 
told of the needs of the San Francisco churches 
and brought the profound thanks of the breth- 
ren in and around the stricken city for the evi- 
dence of Christian fellowship already shown. 
The president of the club, Mr. Samuel Usher, 
in his brief but apposite remarks, also called 
the attention of Boston Congregationalists to 
the opportunity now afforded them for render- 
ing practical proof of Congregational unity by 
going to the aid of the San Francisco churches. 
Excellent music was furnished by Mr. Ken- 
neth Usher, accompanist, and by Stephen 
Townsend the well-known baritone. Gipsy 
Smith, the well-known English evangelist, 
will speak at the October meeting. 
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The Vision of Suffering and Glory’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


How can we translate the transfiguration of Christ into the experience of Christian 
life? How can we gain the vision which the three disciples had on the mountain and use 


it to illumine our daily path? 


We must clearly understand the relation between the conversation of Jesus with his 
disciples on their journey through the region of Cesarea Philippi, given in the last lesson. 
Peter then declared the matured conviction of the twelve disciples that Jesus was the Christ 
in the face of their disappointment because he had not done what they had expected the 
Christ would do. Jesus assured them that this their declared conviction was the revela- 
tion of God to them, and that that faith held and proclaimed was to be their warrant for 
discerning and announcing the characters of men as related to God [ Matt. 16: 15-19]. Then 
he told them that his work was to be the Redeemer of mankind from sin through dying 
on the cross. The Christ must suffer and be killed and the third day rise from death to 
endless life. His followers must have his spirit of self-sacrifice and must share his experi- 
ence, for the sake of humanity. Those who lived in that spirit would see the Christ in 


his glory as the judge of all men [ Matt. 16: 24-28). 


Though they understood little of his 


meaning at the time, they learned it richly afterward. Read how Paul testified to his own 


experience of it (Gal. 2: 20]. 


With these sayings in mind, about eight days after that 


conversation they were led up on the mountain to see in a vision what the suffering and 


glory of Christ meant. That experience of 
with him included: 


1. The preparation for the vision by 
prayer. They all went away by them- 
selves to pray [v. 28]. The closest bond 
which united these four young men of 
Galilee was their communion together 
with the unseen Father. The three dis- 
ciples knew by experience that their 
Master could bring them into yet more 
intimate fellowship with God than they 
had known. It was while he was pray- 
ing alone about eight days before this 
[Luke. 9: 18] that the question was put to 
them which led Peter to confess that Jesus 
was the Christ the Son of God. Since 
we know that he did not fulfill their ex- 
pectation of the Messiah by his plan of 
action or his deeds, we may well con- 
clude that what convinced them that he 
was the Messiah was that intimate com- 
munion with the Father which led them 
to call him the Son of God. 

It was while he was praying [v. 29] 
that in their vision his face and form 
and even his clothing shone with that 
soft radiance which used to awe the 
people as it suffused the face of Moses 
when he came forth from communion 
with Jehovah [Ex. 34: 35]. It is through 
prayer that we are made able to see 
‘the light of the knowledge of glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
Not by argument, certainly not by re- 
ligious controversy, but by going apart 
alone, or in groups of kindred spirits 
into communion with the Father, we 
may learn the full meaning of the trans- 
figuration. 

2. The witness of the Law and the 
Prophets to Christ’s glory. To the Jew 
Moses represented the whole law which 
governed his daily life. It taught him 
how to subdue every desire to the will 
of God. It was that law which Jesus 
laid hold of to resist temptation. His 
weapon in the wilderness had been the 
word of God spoken through Moses. 
[Matt. 4: 4 compare Deut. 8: 3]. It was 
that law which held him when he prayed 
with strong crying and tears, when 
“though he was a Son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered.”” When the disciples saw Moses 
with Jesus on the mountain they beheld 
the ancient revelation of God to guide 
his people, which had never before been 
so fully comprehended and appropriated 
as it was by Jesus himself. 

So also to the Jew Elijah represented 


* International Sunday School Lesson for June 17. 
The Transfiguration. Text, Luke 9: 28-36. 


the three disciples who were most intimate 


the whole line of the prophets. The 
name of Elijah represented the inspiring 
visions of the Coming Deliverer of the 
oppressed people of God, of the man 
treading the winepress alone, wounded 
for the transgressions and bruised for 
the iniquities of the whole nation, who 
yet should break in pieces the oppressor, 
before whom all kings should fall down, 
and whom all nations should serve. 

The impression of this vision of the 
disciples can never fade from the Chris- 
tian Church. The representatives of all 
that God had revealed of his law and his 
purpose of redemption for mankind ap- 
peared in glory with Jesus ‘‘and spake of 
his decease which he was about to ac- 
complish.”” The eyes of the disciples, 
dulled with sleep, kindled with the su- 
pernal light shed on them and “‘ they saw 
his glory, and the two men that stood 
with him.’’ The glory of the Christ was 
that he was to die at the hands of cruel 
men. The divine love for mankind was 
to be measured by the suffering of the 
Son of God on the cross. This was what 
the Law and the Prophets had taught, 
and Jesus interpreted them to the dis- 
ciples when ‘‘ beginning from Moses and 
from all the prophets” he showed that 
it behooved ‘“‘the Christ to suffer these 
things and to enter into his glory.” It 
was on that mount that Peter entered 
into the Spirit of Christ, which “testi- 
fied beforehand of the sufferings of Christ 
and of the glories that should follow 
them.”” It was from that mountain scene 
that Paul learned to say, ‘‘ Far be it from 
me to glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through which the world 
hath been crucified unto Me, and J unto 
the world.”” It is in this lesson that the 
secret of following Christ and the key to 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God are 
to be found by every Christian now. 

8. The witness of the Shekinah to 
Christ’s glory. It was no wonder that 
Peter wanted to fix that vision on the 
mountain and to stay in it. Whoever 
saw in supreme moments the glory of 
living without saying, ‘“‘It is good for us 
to be here’? But while he was speaking 
the evidence came that it would be un- 
natural for them to remain there. The 
luminous cloud which had stood above 
the tabernacle in the wilderness, which 
had filled the temple when it was dedi- 
cated came in the stillness and enfolded 
them, and in great fear they prostrated 


themselves and hid their faces [Matt.. 
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17: 6]. That was the attitude in which 
to receive the testimony from the Father 
that Jesus the Christ was his beloved Son 
whose word was to be their law. But it 
was not the attitude in which they could 
best serve him. Hours of worship apart 
from the world fit men to live in the 
world. But their meaning would fade if 
the effort were made to make them con- 
stant instead of regularly recurring and 
occasional seasons of communion with 
God. 

4. What remained of the vision. Jesus 
remained with them, as he had been be- 
fore they went up on the mountain. The 
memory of the vision also remained, 
though they could not speak of it till, 
after the resurrection, those who believed 
in the risen Lord could by means of it 
better be made to comprehend the glory 
of his sufferings. 

Jesus remains with us, and the record 
of the vision which showed that he was 
the Christ, and guided to the knowledge 
of what the Christ was to do for men. 
The believer in Christ has also the expe- 
rience of that vision, in proportion as he 
denies himself, takes up his cross and 
follows the Christ. Many of those who 
see his sufferings pity him. They wonder 
that he puts aside pleasures and ambi- 
tions to give himself to serve others in 
Christ’s name. Yet many also in our 
time see the glory of the suffering. The 
hero is seen to be the one who loses his 
life for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. 
The mount of transfiguration is in dark 
lands and gloomy places where men and 
women go, not to be ministered unto but 
to minister; and over those places the 
Shekinah may be seen hovering by those 
who have the gift of vision. 





Congregational Fund for 
the Relief of California Sufferers 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher, 176 
High Street, Boston, reports the following amounts 
received, up to and including June 2. All are from 
churches unless otherwise specified. In addition to 
this amount, eighty-five churches contributed $11,- 
711.12, prior to this appeal, and sent through the 
general fund. 





Previously acknowledged...............++ $5,489.20 
(RSE SER ESS RRR Aaa RRS te Mea ease 18 
SME SIDI, ov os sp bt ceocecss ics saenes 153.27 
Everett, First. Secetob bh ccWep ddedccebekvecne 138.61 
Cambridgeport, First tian ce ae 156.44 
Deerfield... pie 6.10 
Mansfield Center, ‘Ct, y. P. 8. C. ‘KE. are le 6.76 
PT, MOMs risycasceccesvesbsescces 3.40 
SNE, Ua 3 cid cist ace ecddtode snes 900 
Everett, Mystic Side (additiona])......... 2.00 
People of Hampstead Village and East 

pT Se eet 25.00 
EN Mics ist cecsaneuars secs ncsuss 92.24 
Oa sche cai ctaneninceacsakcesees 11.00 
SI Ai wh Fos isc ihe cvdachiseviedistce dus 37.50 
PA 6s sks niko odes chink es ern sn ke 15.00 
*‘A member of the Winthrop Church,” 

Cin cua bvchvessectewsesscss ceee 5.00 
Jamaica Plain, Boylston (additional) .... 7.26 
Miss May Osgood, Abington, Ct.......... .50 
Miss Ellen E. Osgood, Abington, Ct...... 1.00 
EN aac cau hse tonnes edgnawonots 13.70 
UE ee ols oe ao skp he s vauahan cbse 5 00 
SETS Hig cs vob tcihvssne biccaees 17.15 
Kennebunk, Me., Union.................. 93.08 
Kennebunk, Me., Union Sunday School. 7.00 
Kennebunkport, Me., Ladies’ Benevolent 

OM dist niinehrekqsieecsdsepnech sc 10.00 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., South................. 25.00 
I Ie Wisk oo sdescis décceeccds hab oak 4.00 
TEAANOOE 6 iniai eis soe 0s cdeden cadences 23 85 
SENG SS Up a'eckas events keceFicdenbevekones $6,376.32 





Despite Ibsen’s agnosticism and hostility 
to religion and priests, he was buried with 
pomp from the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Christiania, King Haakon being among the 
mourners. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Story of Old Egypt 


The advances, in even the last two de- 
cades, in our knowledge of Egyptian 
history, both in extent and accuracy of 
facts, are marked by the issue of Prof. 
James H. Breasted’s History of Egypt. 
The book is large, but it covers with 
astonishing wealth of detail the story 
of four millenniums, during which the 
Nile valley was the seat of the foremost 
civilization of the world, and it con- 
tains many pictures. 

Professor Breasted, we may remind our 
readers, was at the head of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Egyptian expedition and 
has spent years in research in preparation 
of his Ancient Records of Egypt and in 
making ready for this volume. Now 
that at last the language of the hiero- 
glyphics is as much one of the known 
tongues of the world as Sanskrit or Syriac, 
the story can be told from the records 
and often in the words of the old Egyp- 
tian chroniclers. 

In comparison with the older histories 
the reader will be struck with the in- 
dependence of the story. Outside au- 
thorities have sunk to a secondary place. 
The quotations from the Old Testament, 
for example, are few, the name of Moses 
does not once occur and the story of 
Joseph merely affords traditional illus. 
tration of Egyptian life and manners. 

Such a study at once makes most of 
the older histories of Egypt obsolete. 
Subject to revision at the hands of its 
author and others as it must be while 
our knowledge of Egyptian antiquities 
is so rapidly growing, for the moment 
it holds the field. And Professor Breasted 
has made it much more than a dry chron- 
icle. The vital life of a great people 
through the changes and struggles of 
their history is interestingly reflected in 
its pages. 


(A History of Egypt, by James H. Breasted, Ph. D. 
pp. 634. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 85.00 net.) 


Five Books on Jesus 


The presses teem with an unusual num- 
ber of books relating to the personality 
and career of Jesus Christ. Here are five 
recently at hand. How much do they 
add to the sum total of our knowledge 
and how much do they impair traditional 
conceptions? 

We treat Mr. Barrows’s first because 
we consider it the strongest and most 
satisfactory. He is a Springfield lawyer 
who has been prominently identified with 
one of our Congregational churches. As 
a former president of the National Y. M. 
C. A. Training School, he seems to have 
had thoughtful young people in mind in 
the preparation of this book. Indeed, 
much of the material in an undeveloped 
form was used in connection with a young 
men’s Sunday school class. He has now 
constructed a well. balanced portraiture of 
Jesus conceived in the main as liberal 
orthodox thinkers regard him today. His 
chapter on the outward appearance of the 
Saviour is bold but sensible. When it 
comes to the characterization of Jesus as 
the Son of God, Mr. Barrows is content 
to let Jesus’ own words about himself, 
arranged to make a cumulative effect, 


occupy a larger portion of the chapter. 
Close study of the text, a judicial spirit 
and a personal fellowship with Jesus 
form the groundwork of a book which we 
heartily commend. One small particular 
on which issue might be taken relates to 
the assertion that there is no trace of 
humor in the recorded facts about Jesus. 

Professor Bousset’s Jesus is not the 
Christ of the orthodox churches. He 
not only discards offhand the Bethlehem 
tradition and disposes of the resurrection 
under the phrase, ‘‘ Easter in the disci- 
ples’ hearts, devoid of any experience of 
an outward nature,” but radicalism ap- 
pears still further in his argument that 
Jesus thought of the kingdom altogether 
as a future event and wholly in the do- 
main of the miraculous. Moreover, this 
Géttingen professor sees certain flaws in 
Jesus’ moral teaching. Yet, with all 
these departures of thought the book 
is reverent, sympathetic, and feels its 
way toward a certain kind of personal 
relation to Jesus. 

From Mr. Van Norden, once the pastor 
of North Church in Springfield, Mass., 
and the author of The Outermost Rim 
and Beyond, we have a suggestive, yet 
disquieting treatment of Jesus. The book 
represents the conclusions of thirty-five 
years of study. Its style is crisp and 
clear with unusually effective phrasing 
here and there. These titles of some of 
the chapters, The Commonplace Jesus, 
The Occult Jesus, The Legendary Jesus, 
Jesus the Disciple of Gautama, The Rhet- 
oric of Jesus, How Jesus Discovered his 
Mission, give some idea of the author’s 
point of view. The significance of the 
later portion of the title, An Unfinished 
Portrait, lies in the author’s intimation 
that a complete picture will never be 
made till the humanity which Jesus rep- 
resents in its perfection, expands to its 
utmost possibility in every man. The 
three great enemies to the progress of 
his truth today are dogmatism, ecclesias- 
ticism and capitalism. Here he bears 
down too heavily on the organized church. 
Mr. Van Norden has attributed to Dean 
Alford the beautiful poem on prayer 
which was written by Archdeacon Trench. 

A still further descent in Christology 
is registered by the Twentieth Century 
Christ whose author, a jurist, conceals 
his real name. He ranges through Persian 
and Hellenic thought and even mounts 
Olympus, dwells fondly on Gautama and 
leaves little of the historic Christ. 

It is a relief to turn from such de- 
structive treatments to the little book by 
Mr. Begbie in which the thought of Jesus 
is simplified to the comprehension of the 
three children to whom it is dedicated. 
Modern criticism underlies the book it is 
true, and it is Christ the revealer of God 
and our example as a perfect man who 
appears on the pages while the sacrificial 
element is relegated to the rear. But the 
happiness of Christ and of the life related 
to him are constantly emphasized. 


(The Personality of Jesus, by Charles H. Barrows. pp. 
252. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 

Jesus, by W. Bousset, translated by Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan, edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL. D. pp. 
211. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Jesus: an Unfinished Portrait, by Charles Van Norden. 
pp. 295. Funk & Wagnalis Co, $1.00 net. 

The Twentieth Century Christ, by Paul Karishka. pp. 
205. Lothrop, Lee & Spepard Co, $1.00 net. 

The Happy Christ, by Harold Begbie. pp.104. Dcdd, 
Mead & Co.) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Battles of Labor, by Carroll D. W: 
LL. D. p. 220. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 
delphia. P31.00 net. 


A brief review of the struggles of organized 
labor from the days of Numa Pompilius to the 
present time. It ts a gloomy record and yet 
on the whole a record of progress, prophetic 
of yet better things. Great strikes of recent 
date are adequately described. Mr. Wright 
finds hope for the future in the evident move- 
ment toward Collective Bargaining and Trade 
Agreement. 
G a Great City, b sane McAdoo. 

pp. 350. arper & Br 0s. $2. 
While the motive of » stad werd McAdoo is 
evidently self-defense, it is doubtful if he ever 
performed a more valuable public service than 
in writing this graphic description of the police 
service in New York City. The light cast on 
some dark problems is fairly electric. The 
commissioner’s faith in the police as a body 
is encouraging and doubtless he places the 
responsibility for many of their limitations 
where it belongs, with other public officials 
and influential citizens. The account of the 
poolroom evil and the complicity, even now, 
of electric and telephone companies is enlight- 
ening and should arouse public indignation 
and action. From the beginning to the end 
it is alert, instructive and interesting. 

Down in Porto Rico. > by George Mites Fowles. 

pp. 163. Eaton & Mains. 75 cen 
A small book pot be full of 0 oeane cell about 
present-day conditions in Porto Rico. The 
author spent a year in the island carefully 
studying the people and their environment. 
He answers just the questions we have all 
wished toask. Without minimizing the dark 
side he maintains a hopeful attitude, attribut- 
ing much of threatening ill to passing economic 
disturbance and past ecclesiastical dominion. 
High praise is given to the work of Protestant 
missionaries. 


1906, Josiah Strong, Editor 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 


in chief Pe. 3ST. 
We know not where to look within the com- 
pass of so few pages for so valuable a compen- 
dium of facts and analysis of forces pertaining 
to human advancement the world over. Each 
large country is surveyed in turn in many 
cases by experts like Dr. Arthur Smith, Hon. 
John Burns and Robert Hunter. Ample bibli- 
ographies, the addresses of the leading workers 
in social reform in this country and a list 
of social settlements and institutional churches 
are particularly useful features. The ten 
years’ comparison of the eight leading denomi- 
nations shows a large increase in the number 
of barren churches, the percentage having 
risen in our denomination, for example, from 
30.5 per cent. in 1895 to 41 per cent. in 1905. Dr. 
Strong concludes that it is doubtful whether 
the Roman Catholic Church is gaining or even 
holding its own except by immigration. 


FICTION 


Under the Arch, 
pp. 336. Doubleday, 


The contrasts in this story al the palaces 
and the slums of London are not violent, be- 
cause the author has neither a vivid nora 
passionate imagination. On the whole, the 
glimpses of slum life and of the socialist 
propaganda are most successful. The story 
turns upon the selfish falsehood of a man of 
the esthetic, self-indulgent type, who wins 
the heart of a country girl, only to withdraw 
from his engagement when it stands in the 
way of his personal fortunes. The author 
believes in the good old fashion of making 
the novel a microcosm, in which the good are 
rewarded and the guilty punished. The im- 
pression which the South African war made 
upon all ranks of English social life, is 
brought out with a sympathy born of fresh 
memories. 


y &-- Lag Perth Somerset. 


usband’s Wives, edited 


Their H 2 
Howells and H. M. Alden. pp. 181. arper 2 
Bros, $1.00. 


Half a dozen of the clever stories of husbands 
and wives which have appeared in Harpers’ 
Magazine are worthy of this more permanent 
form. Mark Twain, Mrs. Phelps and Grace 
Ellery Channing are represented. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Our Little putes Cousin, by Blanche Mc- 
Manus. pp. 99. L. C. Page ‘& Co. 60 cents. 


The life of Dutch children and the customs 
and appearance of the country are pleasantly 
described for young people with a few charac- 
teristic pictures. We have called attention to 
the earlier numbers of this pleasant series. 
Maitland Majc: and Minor, ty Charles Turley. 
pp. 319. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
It is a great art to enter into a boy’s mind and 
let him speak in a story as he would in real 
life, and this art is found in this manly tale of 


English school life. Although the conditions | 


are so utterly different, American boys from 
eight to thirteen would, we are sure, recognize 
Jack and Roger Maitland as of theirown kind. 
And the ideas of schoolboy honor are of the 
best English sort. 


A Summer in the Apple Tree Inn, by Ella 
gaarce Lipsett. pp. 247. Henry Holt & Co. 


A fantastic but pleasing story of a summer 
spent by four American children at their 
grandmother’s in the country. A Japanese 
youth plays the part of stagemaster and gen- 
eral good genius in their plays, and the spirit 
of the whole is jolly as well as wholesome. 
Madeline the Island Girl, 7 ta! Daring. 
pp. 282. Eaton & Mains. $1. 
This belongs under the ie of Sunday 
school library stories. It is fair of its kind, 
but the child heroine is too mature at seven, 
the plot is rather melodramatic, the sentiment 
is not quite true to life. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The German Universities and University 

Study, by Friedrich Paulsen. pp. 451. Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 
The author is professor of philosophy in Ber- 
lin. He has given usa full study of the his- 
tory, the constitution and the life of the 
German universities, having in mind both the 
home student of education and the foreigner. 
His five books cover the historical develop- 
ment, the modern organization and relation 
to public life, the professors and their work, 
the students, and the particular faculties, of 
theology, law, medicine and philosophy. He 
has been well translated by Prof. Frank Thilly 
of Princeton and William W. Elwang. For 
students of education the work at once takes 
rank as the first full handling of a subject 
which is of the highest value to American 
educators. The merits, defects and necessi- 
ties of what must be admitted to be the most 
fruitful group of institutions for the higher 
learning in the world are frankly and sug- 
gestively treated. 

American Literary Masters, by Leon H. Vin- 

west pp. 515. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 
Mr. Vincent has been known as a pleasing 
lecturer on literary themes, and bis essays on 
French literature have given him standing. 
This book gives us not only the biographical 
facts, skillfully arranged, about the major and 
some of the minor figures in cur national liter- 
ary pantheon, but also some fresh, independ- 
ent criticism of their work. It is the criticism 
of a man who knows life as well as literature, 
and who has no academic pedantry or conven- 
tionalism. 

Dictionary of Quotations (German), = Lilian 

Dalbiac. pp. 485. Macmillan Co. §2 
A useful book of reference in a field Bithonto 
uncultivated, so far as we know, in English. 
The quotations are given both in the original 
German and in translations. They covera wide 
field and are provided with a full index and 
cross references. 


The Old and the New Magic, by Henry Ridgely 
Evans. pp. 351. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 


$1.50 net. 
A mine of curious information. The part de- 
voted to the ancient magic is rather slight, but 
the entertainers and mystifiers of the public 
of the last two centuries have full, if often 
gossipy treatment. 
The Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary. pp. 
296. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
More than 26,000 words, with a gazetteer, a 
dozen maps and some useful tables of infor- 
mation are contained in this handy little 
volume. The dictionary is founded on the 
Standard, the print is large enough, and the 
narrow book would easily fit into a vest 


pocket. 
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The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN KANKIN 


June 10, Sunday. The Risen Christ.—1 Cor. 

15: 20-49. 

He must have strong wings of faith and 
imagination who would follow the apostle on 
this eagle flight. But note the central thoughts 
which are for all. Christ’s resurrection lifts 
our life toa higher plane. He is still ours, we 
are still his; all his activity is on our behalf. 
Our life is moving on to a great consummation 
when Christ shall bring his finished work to 
the Father. Have wide horizons for your 
thought and always think of this work of 
Christ as begun and going on in your own 
lives today. Note the emphasis upon the 
differences between the terrestrial and the 
celestial bodies. 

Let me live, O God, my Hope and Joy, as 
one whose life is in Thy care and make me 
sharer of Christ’s risen work and final tri- 
umph. Keep my heart from.dwindling to the 
measures of the needs and worries of this 
present time, but let me be already a citizen 
of Thine eternal kingdom. 


June 11. Putting on Incorruption.—1 Cor. 

15: 50-58, 

These words, so often heard at funerals, are 
full of hope and joy. The resurrection life is 
an advance and we may rejoicein the promise 
of the unfolding of God’s plans. Note the 
Climax of the argument: ‘‘ Wherefore ... be 
ye steadfast.”” The heavenly mindedness of 
Paal works out in practical obedience. 


June 12. Lord’s Day Offerings.—1 Cor. 16: 

1-12. 

Forethought and perseverance went to these 
gifts for the Jerusalem Christians. This gath- 
ering seems to have extended through all the 
churches which Paul had founded. It was in 
part, perhaps, a peace offering to make easier 
Jewish acceptance of the freedom of the Gen- 
tile churches. 


June 13. Greetings and Exhortations.—1 Cor. 

16: 13-24. 

The strong and manly spirit, working by 
love, is Paul’s ideal. A flabby, meager life 
can never rise to influence and jy. Note 
the intense reality of Paui’s expectation of 
the coming of Christ. His exclamation [v. 
22) should be translated—‘* Marana tha! ’’—O 
Lord, come! These names of Paul’s friends 
and companions, otherwise quite unknown, 
make us feel the riches of the communion of 
saints. 


June 14. A Herdsman Prophet.—Amos 1: 

1-15. 

This is the oldest of the written prophecies, 
At the most spleudid moment in the history 
of the Northern Kingdom under King Jero- 
boam II., a plain man from the South appears 
in the priestly capital denouncing the apparent 
splendor as wickedness and the peace as 
trouble. The God of Israel is the God of the 
whole earth. There is no place where the 
divine will is not the control. This is the 
key-thought of the whole prophecy. 


June 15. Judah and Israel.—Amos 2: 1-16, 

While he denounced judgments on other 
nations, Amos would carry his hearers with 
him. Even for Jerusalem they would not 
wince. But these are the mere introduction 
to his arraignment of Israel. The nation was 
doomed—because it had oppressed the poor 
and forgotten righteousness. And the refused 
opportunity would not recur. 


June 16. A Word against Israel.—Amos 3: 

1-15, 

Great gifts, great jadgment! Its special re- 
lation to God intensified Israel’s sin. ‘‘To 
whomsoever much is given of him shall much 
be required.” Would the government of the 
world be workable on any other terms than 
these? Like all great preachers, Amos spoke 
because he must. The unspoken word of the 
Lord gave him no peace, 
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A Bit of Heaven on Earth 


(Y. P. 8S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic June 17-23. The Glorified Life. John 
17; 1-10, 22-24, 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 


The youth replies, I can! 
—R. W. Emerson. 


Not once or twice in our rough island’s story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 

Is it a dream? As I started to write these 
comments a beloved elderly friend who carries 
with him always the savor of the gospel 
dropped into my office. ‘* What shall I say to 
the young people on this topic?” I asked him. 
* How is it possible to get any glory into this 
prosaic life of ours?” ‘*O that is something 
that is coming in the future,’’ he replied. It is 
natural to feel that we must wait for the fuller 
vision which heaven affords in order to realize 
what the glorified life is. Yet among all the 
Biblical references not a few may fairly be in- 
terpreted as bearing upon the present era. 
Paul tells about ‘‘ Christ in us the hope of 
glory,” about “‘ being changed from glory to 
glory,” about “‘glorying in tribulation” and 
“*glorying in the cross,’’ about “‘ the riches of 
the glory of this mystery.’”’ While our feet are 
treading the dusty highways and our hands 
busy with a dozen material concerns, our con- 
versation and our citizenship may bein heaver. 


Right valuations. We sometimes associate 
glory of any sort with ecstatic moments, with 
the thrill produced by the sight of waving 
banners and marching regiments, by some 
conspicuous deed of heroism, by some experi- 
ence that takes us out of our humdrum sur- 
roundings and our prevailing moods of thought 
and feeling. But after all glory that depends 
on noise and the smoke of battle and the ap- 
plause of the multitude is short lived. It is 
tinsel, not gold. The things that give glory to 
human life are the substantial forces, institu- 
tions, vocations and personalities with which 
we haveconstantly todo. Home, work, friend- 
ship, love, the natural world, the fundamental 
institutions of society and the state, citizen- 
ship in a free and growirg republic, partner- 
ship in human activities—these are the things 
that give glory to existence. Eliminate them, 
and though we may be the richest man in the 
world faring forth on an ocean journey in the 
most sumptuous steamer afloat, our life will 
still be tame, untouched by any glory. 

And there is nothing like a sense of being 
useful to help us forward into the glorified 
life. If you are not doing a bit of useful work 
day by day, something that contributes to the 
stability and progress of society, something to 
help along things that are wholesome and 
lovely, then you will never get any real glory 
into your life. I would rather be a gateman, 
who, tending the gates of a railroad crossing, 
protects little children from being run over, 
than a millionaire idler or dilettante. 


Purpose and glory. And yet specific and 
successive duties will pall on us unless some 
great underlying purpose gives to them unity 
and direction. What woald Jesus’ life have 
been without this central dominant purpose 
expressed in the verse, “‘ I glorified thee on the 
earth having accomplished the work which 
thou hast given me to do.’”’ Of course if we 
want to do a dozen and one things with our 
lives that relate entirely to self or self culture, 
if we are bent on making money or acquiring 
fame, or keeping up with the procession, or 
“living our own lives,” as the phrase goes, 
this purpose which animated Jesus will be a 
tremendous embarrassment, and the glory 
which he acquired from adhering to that pur- 
pose will never be known. Better far to take 
as our motto and inspiration these words: 

To serve the present age 
My calling to fulfil 

Oh, may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will. 
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The Truth 


about the . 


Mutual Life 


HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and of 
still greater interest to thousands of individuals. People 
with the fairest minds—and that means most people— 
have been disturbed and unsettled by the developments 

and denunciations of the past few months. What these people 
want is the truth—the plain unvarnished truth. To give them 
this truth is the object of this announcement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 1843, 
the first of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the 
largest in the world. For 39 years, in spite of the keenest com- 
petition, it has held the lead, passing unharmed through panics, 
failures, strikes and wars; meeting with promptness its every 
obligation and having 460 millions of assets to-day. 


The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The investiga- 
tion certainly was thorough. As every one knows the Mutual 
Life was on the firing line. The smoke has now cleared away. 
What do we find? 


In the first place we find that the Mutual Life is still the 
largest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. 
Without defending or the least belittling the abuses and extrava- 
gances recently brought to light, everybody should keep in mind 
the fact that the solvency of this Company has not for a moment 
been affected thereby. Concerning the work of the finance com- 
mittee which has been attacked in the press, this Company’s 
auditing committee consisting of Messrs. Truesdale, Auchincloss, 
Fish and Dixon stated on February 15th, 1906: 


“The Committee certify that the investments of the 
Company are of the highest order and well selected,’’ 
and ‘“‘have found the valuation given safe and con- 
servative, in many instances less than the market value 
and in none in excess of such value.”’ 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and those 
responsible for it have gone; a new management has been 
installed, and retrenchments have been effected that have already 
saved vast sums of money and will save much. more as time 
goes on. Legislative reforms have likewise been anticipated, 
and the Company is now as sound at the circumference as it 
always has been at the core. 





In the next place, the ending of the first quarter presents 
an excellent opportunity for comparing this year with last. 


The amount paid policy holders is $9,608 ,436.50, an 
increase of $1,070,835.26. The receipts for premiums 
were $15,082,484.57, a decrease of $857,995.29 for the 
period. This is a shrinkage of less than 5% per cent. 
The amount paid for expenses was $2,935,552.44, @ 
reduction of $1,547,279.36. 


This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in 
mind by everybody—those now insured in the Mutual Life, and 
those who should be. It cannot be accounted for by the smaller 
amount of new business written. Of the saving for the quarter, 
the sum of $390,961.52 is in items not connected with the 
obtaining of new business. 


In the next place we find that this Company is doing 
business—more business than any other company in the world 
with one exception. Far from being paralyzed or demoralized 
it is forging right ahead. Policies by the hundred are being 
written each day; honest trustees, keenly alert, are directing 
its affairs; faithful and experienced men are doing its intricate 
work; loyal agents are explaining its advantages and discrimi- 
nating people are obtaining its protection. 





geen ‘ . 

In the next place we find that there need be no question 
as to the future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good 
as gold. No obligation could possibly be better. A bond of the 
United States Government is no safer. It will, therefore, be a 
misfortune if any one is misled by the writer who prints for 
revenue or for notoriety, or by the attorney who is out for his 
clients, or the competitor who is out for himself, or even by the 
gentlemen who have organized themselves into committees under 
an honest misapprehension of the facts. Such incidents may tend 
to hinder business, but need deter no one who needs insurance. 


With economy, which means rapid improvement in regard 
to earning of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work in the 
Mutual Life; with its immense size as the basis for moderate 
general expenses; with smaller liability for renewal commissions 
to agents than any other company; with the cost of new business 
limited by law for all Companies, how can any one possibly 
better provide for the uncertainties of the future than through 
a policy in the first Insurance Company in America, and the 
strongest in the world. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
New York 


The Mutual Life has devised and placed on the market at a notably low rate, a policy which provides protection ) 
more far-reaching than an ordinary contract. Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


State Meetings 


Pennsylvania 





Noteworthy Action 


Incorporation of State Home Missionary 
Society. 

Election of moderator for next year. 

Appointment of State Evangelistic Committee. 











The Quaker City, arrayed in the greenest 
of spring raiment, was at her best to receive 
the half a hundred delegates from “up state.” 
It was the twentieth annual meeting of the 
State Association, though its first in Phila- 
delphia, as within the year these churches 
have become affiliated with Pennsylvania 
Congregationalism. Snyder Avenue Church 
did the honors royally. 


TRI-WELCOME 


Pastor Wieder for the church welcomed the 
association to fellowship of the choicest sort; 
Dr. Williams for the Philadelphia Conference 
welcomed to a “‘team work” that shall tell 
for Congregationalism; Dr. Rice for the Phil- 
adelphia Ministerial Association welcomed to 
**something more’’ than the historic suprem- 
acy of the interpretation of the Word. Thus 
was the association prepared for the annual 
sermon: The Church for the Times, which 
Rev. P. W. Sinks affirmed should possess 
larger recognition of the Holy Spirit and His 
work; less intolerance and more true liberty; 
more faith and less dogma; unity and frater- 
nity; enthusiastic evangelism; less of church 
and more of Christ. 


MISSIONARY ROUND ROBIN 


This was a new missionary departure, but 
it worked admirably. Taking for granted 
that the history and immediate workings of 
our national societies were known, Secretaries 
Creegan, Patton, Puddefoot, Ryder, Richards 
and Rice from the firing line of largest vision 
hurled hot shot, solid shot and canister of 
the newest plans and methods in home and 
foreign work. It was a modern clinic. The 
doctors were loaded. The delegates were 
inoculated. Watch for an epidemic of mis- 
sions! 

PLATFORM MEETING 


The United Church of the Future was the 
distinct spirit, if not the actual theme of three 
strong presentations. Bishop Mills (U. B.), 
United Brethren in Christ, demonstrated that 
union would more effectually enable these 
churches more speedily to carry the gospel 
to all nations and avoid wasteful methods in 
such a world-wide gospel work. President 
Elderdice (M. P.) asserted the desirability of 
a union of peoples who have been taught to 
approach questions of doctrine from the view- 
point of intellectual liberty. And Secretary 
Puddefoot prophesied that Protestantism must 
unite if the great problems facing our country 
today are to be rightly solved. We differ on 
no fundamental truths. The disgrace of Prot- 
estantism is its numerous sects. ‘*We look 
alike. Let us get together.”” Rev. E. V..R. 
Hughes (M. P.) and Rev. J. T. Shaffer (U. B.), 
Philadelphia, were recognized as fraternal 
delegates from these bodies, and Dr. C. L. 
Kloss, Rev. D. E. Burtner and Supt. C. A. 
Jones were commissioned to return to these 
conferences the good will of the State As- 
sociation. ° 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY HOUR 


At this open meeting the speakers included 
Miss Bridges on A Welcome Opportunity; 
Miss Emerson of the A. M. A., on Gifts and 
Givers, and Mrs. E. L. Walz, San Francisco, 
on The Immediate Need. 


BUSINESS 


The keynote of this session was progress. 
A state evangelistic committee was appointed 
to act with the various local association com- 


mittees to systemize the evangelistic efforts 
of the state, conforming as much as possible 
to the plans of the National Ceuncil evangel- 
istic committee. It was voted to incorporate 
the Pennsylvania Home Missionary Society 
so that it can take its position in the reorgan- 
izad National Society, at least, as a co-operat- 
ing state. The election of a moderator to 
preside over the 1907 session was a new and 
significant departure. Dr. Kloss was chosen. 


REGISTRAR’S REPORT 


Such a report is an incentive. Churches 
added five, dropped three, total 117. Member- 
ship 13,677, of which 1,224 have been added 
on confession. Increase in churches two, in 
members 638, in Sunday school scholars 445. 
Decrease in benevolences, $1,301; in home 
expanses, $2,946. Several strong men have 
been added to the ministerial force, whose 
work is already telling on the churches. 


SPECIAL ADDRESSES 


The Letter and the Spirit by Rev. D. E. 
Burtner, Personal Work in Winning Men to 
Christ by Rev. C. T. Chase, and The South 
and Southern Questions by President Hood 
of Atlanta served to stir our hearts to such 
strenuous endeavor as will seize all opportu- 
nities, possibilities and probabilities to make 
them actualities. There will be ‘‘ something 
doing ’’ in 1906 in Pennsylvania! oc. A. J. 


South Dakota at Redfield 





Notable Action 


Incorporation of Home Missionary Society. 
Approval of Tri-unity. 











The rich prairies of north central South 
Dakota smiled broadly their welcome. Con- 
gregationalists numbering 125 shared the in- 
terest, hopefulness and courage that per- 
meated the broad program. 

Rey. George E. Green preached a searching 
sermon on The Summons of the Cross to Self- 
Sacrifice. 

Following the business organization with 
the election of Rev. D. J. Perrin as moderator 
and Mr. W. F. Mason, an active lawyer lay- 
man, as assistant moderator, the important 
survey of the churches was presented by S3c- 
retary Green. Four churches were gained in 
a total of 164; total church membership 7,759; 
additions 1,013, on confession 624, a net gain of 
353 over the previous year; 138 churches give 
to denominational benevolences an average of 
$1.31 per member. Sixteen churches will have 
no zeros in the Year-Book benevolence col- 
umns. Sunday schools are coming up with 
9,816, a gain of 338. Young people’s socie- 
ties also make a slight gain; 75 churches re- 
ceive missionary aid. 

Rev. John P. Clyde spoke on the Congrega- 
tional incentive to work, as found in denomi- 
national history, polity and present conditions. 
Rev. F. W. Long discussed the ethics of the 
home, emphasizing divorce and race suicide 
as the chief undermining influences. 

At the annual meeting of the State Home 
Missionary Society a new constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, to be followed imme- 
diately by legal incorporation. The meaning 
of our new status as a co operating state was 
pressed upon the churches as an incentive to 
larger giving. The state receives this year 
$10,960 of missionary aid. Of this amount 
twenty per cent. is raised within the state, 
and all over that proportion may be added 
to the total for new work within its own 
domain. 

A vast immigration is flowing into the great 
region west of the Missouri, now first being 
spanned by railroads, three at work at the 
same time. It was startling to be reminded 
by Rev. H. W. Jamison, that in 1885 when we 
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had but 92 churches the home missionary ap- 
propriation was $30,000, now with 164 churches 
the appropriation is a little over one-third of 
this and nothing for new work. As evidence 
that the churehes propose to do larger things 
for themselves the women’s annual meetings 
pledged $1,500 for the coming year, a gain of 
15 per cent. 

Superintendent Thrall’s fourteenth report 
was full of interest. Stirring reports of the 
Oak Park meeting were given by A. C. Bow- 
dish and others, with a ringing presentation 
of the present status of the home missionary 
problem by Dr. Fox of Sioux Fall. 

The proposals of the General Council at 
Dayton furnished the text for an address by 
Rev. B. G. Mattson on The Integration of Prot- 
estantism. Following the address a resolu- 
tion of sympathy and approval was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Foreign missions had a winning representa- 
tive in Miss Beulah Logan of Micronesia, whose 
spirit of devotion and self-forgetful eloquence 
bore all hearts to her dear islands and their 
needy people. 

Superintendent Daley suggested in graphic 
figures the manifold labors of our aggressive 
Sunday School Society, which has been at 
work in South Dakota twenty years. It has 
organized in that time 426 schools, out of which 
have grown 83 churches, more than two-thirds 
of all the gain in churches during that time. 
During the past year ten new church schools 
were established and fourteen organized, in- 
volving travel by rail 13,201 miles, by team 
2,583, on foot 200, at a total expense of but 
$456. New encouragement comes to this 
needed work by the addition of Rev. A. C. 
Miller to ass!st the superintendent in his 
widely scattered labors. B. G. M. 





A New Haven Letter 
DR. MARKWICK’S WORK AT ANSONIA 


The resignation of Dr. W. F. Markwick removes 
from Ansonia one who has made his presence felt 
for nearly sixteen years. He organized the city’s 
charity system, its public library, being secretary 
of the board for eight years, its Y. M. C. A., raising 
$22,000 for its building, and for many years was 
chairman of the committee on teachers and text- 
books in the board of education. The ehurch has 
nearly doubled in membership despite heavy losses. 
His pastoral work has been sympathetic and faith- 
ful, and as a scholarly and eloquent preacher he 
has made a name for himself throughout the vici- 
nage. As a leeturer and scholar he has been far 
more active than most ministers. He came to this 
church from the Methodist body, in which he had 
been used as a builder of churches and parsonages 
on account of his education as an architect; and 
for this church he has built a parsonage which com- 
pares favorably with any in the state. 

Dr. Markwick is an example of what a man can 
do with a poor chance. From a street boy in Lon- 
don he has won his own way into two professions, 
mastered a half-dozen languages and has done 
other things to match. He is highly esteemed by 
his brother ministers and the community in general. 
Doors have opened to him for both ministerial and 
business occupation, but he expects to preach as 
long as he lives. 

A WISE GIFT 


Prof. Henry W. Farnham of Yale has purchased 
and given to the Lowell House Association a prop- 
erty which will cost $30,000 when the new building 
shall have been completed. The splendid gift puts 
this university settlement in the lower part of New 
Haven on a permanent basis, and equips it for the 
service which several years of foundation work. 
have demonstrated to be practicable. The place 
will serve as a guild house for the social betterment 
of the community. Dr. Teele and a group of work- 
ers have carried on in the Lowell House a valuable 
settlement work with increasing success. This gift 
from Professor Farnham commends itself to the 
judgment of those who know the work, as being 
one of the most wisely directed gifts ever made in 
the city. W. J. M. 





Good humor and bad temper are the two 
most contagious things on earth. But good 
humor will always win if they really lock 
horns.—Out West. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BEARD, REUBEN A., formerly of Prospect St. Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass., accepts call to chancellorship 
bd Lincoln Memorial Univ., Cumberland Gap, 

enn. 

DIETRICK, WILL A., Highland Ch., Cleveland, 0O., 
to South Ch., Peabody, Mass. Accepts. 

DOANE, JOHN, to continue permanently at Greeley, 
Col., with an increase of $300 in a 

FIsKE, SAmM’L A., Georgetown, Ct., to Berlin. 
Accepts. 

FULGHAM, PHILIP O., formerly of Shipshewana, 
Ind., to Fremont, Jamestown and E. Gilead. 
Accepts. 

GOODYEAR, DE Mont, Abington, Mass., to River- 
side Ch., Haverhill. Accepts. 

Hammer, H. A., to Wellston, Okl. Accepts. 

HARRISON, Fospicx B., Brantford, Ont., to Towr- 
send, Mass. Accepts. 

Hatcu, GEo. B., Three Oaks, Mich., accepts call to 
East Ch , Ware, Mass. 

HAVENOR, C. E., to Creston, Ill. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

HIBBARD, RuFvs P., formerly of Gloucester, Mass., 
to Sayville, N. Y. Accepts. 

Hoy, JEANNIE, Otis, Col., to Coal Creek. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

KEELING, GEO. P., Avon, Minn., to Tintah and 
Campbell. Accepts. 

McDOUGALL, Gxo. L., Challis, Ida., to Green 
River. Accepts. 

PARKER, J. HOMER, formerly superintendent for 
the.C. H. M. S. in Oklahoma, to Kingfisher. Ac- 
cepts. 

PINKNEY, CLARENCE W., formerly of Nekoosa, 


Wis., to Birnamwood, Eland and Norrle. Ac- . 


cepts. 

READE, OTHO E., Lusk and Manville, Wyo., to be- 
come district missionary of the C. 8. 8. & P. 8. 
at Lander, where he will have care of a territory 
150 miles square. 

REEVES, FRANKLIN H., Hartford Sem., to Me- 
chanic Falls, Me. Accepts. 

Rick, CuAs. J., Sheridan, Wyo., to Lusk and Man- 
ville. Accepts, with residence at Lusk. 

Scott, CARLETON W., Lawrence, Mich., to Cen- 
tral Lake. 

SELL, Henry T., Chicago, Ill, to Plymouth Ch., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Accepts. 

SHELDON, CHAs. F., Carrier, Okl., to Danville, [o. 
Accepts. 

STEELE, JOHN T., Perkins, Okl., to Cashion and 
Deer Creek. Accepts, and is at work. 

TORREY, ELBRIDGE C., formerly of W. Newbury, 
Vt., to Bethlehem, N. H. Declines. 

TRUEBLOOD, WM. J., Jackson, Miss., to Sandoval, 
Ill. Accepts. — 

Von LUBKEN, F. L. H., Mapleton, Minn., declines 
call to Ada. 

WEATHERWAX, FRANKLIN W., W. Palm Beach, 
Fla., to Bethel Ch., Chicago, Lll.; also to Fayette, 
Io. Accepts the latter. 

WILLIAMS, THOS. P., Searsport, Me., to Houlton. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ARTMAN, J. M., o. Whiting, Ind., May 24. Sermon, 
Rev. F. E. Dewhurst; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
O. L. Kiplinger, G. H. Bird and W. T. Williams. 

BROWN, ALBERT R., o. Hutchinson, Minn. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. G. Clarke, Harold B. Hunting, 
Cc. J. Swain, F. L. V. Meska and V. Prucha. 

DICKINSON, W. B., o. Westchester, N. Y. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. G. W. Knox, L. L. Taylor, Alex. 
MacColl and Wm. D. Street. 

Dutton, CuHas. H., 4. Watertown, N. Y. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. A. M. Brodie, H. A. Lawrence, Dun- 
can McGregor, W. H. Rowe and Andrew M. 
Wright. 

HAND, CLIFFORD N., Porterville, Cal., May 24. 
Sermon, Pres. J. K. McLean; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. K. Harrison, E. J. Singer, J. A. Milli- 
gan and C. 8. Nash. 

JOSEPHSON, Jos. A., o. Atkinson, Ill. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. A. Caskey, Geo. Dalzell, R. 8. Haney, 
G. G. Perkins and B. F. Martin. 

TEDFORD, Jos. E., 0. Saugatuck, Mich., May 7. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. R. W. McLaughlin, A. H. 
Stoneman, F. R. Bush and John Gordon. 


Resignations 


ADAMS, Jos. M., Ellsworth, Me., after seven years’ 
service. 

DEANE, JAS., Northfield, N. Y., after seven years’ 
service. 

DIETRICK, WILL A., Highland Ch., Cleveland, O. 

Dopp, AUGuUsTUS R., Montour, Io., after seven 
years’ service. 

GOODYEAR, DE Mont, Abington, Mass., after six 
years’ service. 

HARRISON, FospIcxk B., Brantford, Ont. 

MCINTYRE, ANDREW, Coventryville, N. Y., after 
eight years’ service. 

NORRIS, THos. F., Riverside Ch., E. Providence, 
R. I., after seven years’ service. 

PARSONS, CHAS., Byron, Ill., after six years’ service. 

PATE, J. W., Fitch Bay, 

RAND, ERNEST L., Oakham, Mass. 

SHELDON, Cuas. F., Carrier, Okl. 

SHEPPLEY, Epw. H., Geneva, II. 


TOMBLEN, CuHAs. L., N. Middleboro, Mass., after 
seven years’ service. 

WoopDBRIDGE, RICHARD G., Prospect Hill Ch., 
Somerville, Mass., to take effect Sept. 1, after 
nearly five years’ service. 


Dismissions 


MATTSON, BERNARD G., Redfield, 8. D., May 16. 
Yankton Ass’n acted as the dismissing council, 
by invitation of the Yankton church. 


Summer Supplies 


CRAWFORD, WM., Hartford Sem., at Eden, Vt. 

DouGHERTY, Rop’t C., Hartford Sem., at Well- 
fleet, Mass. 

GARDNER, HAROLD I., Hartford Sem., at London- 
derry, Vt. 

= JOHN J., Hartford Sem., at Staceyville, 

e. 

HUNTINGTON, GEO. H., Hartford Sem., will assist 
at Berkeley Temple, Boston. 

JORDAN, ELwyn W., Hartford Sem., at Blue Hills, 
Hartford, Ct. 

MACMILLAN, JASON L, Hartford Sem., at Mon- 
tague, N. Y 

MATTHEWS, BUBLEIGH V., Hartford Sem., will 
assist in the work of the Mass. Bible Society. 

Mok, Wo. C. H., Bangor Sem., at Granby, Vt. 

ROGERS, D. MInzER, Hartford Sem., at E. Dorset, Vt. 

SINCLAIR, WM., Hartford Sem., at Lakewood, N. J. 

WALSH, F. W., at Weathersfield, Vt. 

WoopRvUFF, WEBSTER, Hartford Sem., at Frank- 
lin, Vt. 


Personals 


CAPSHAW, BENJ. P., Canton Ch., Baltimore, Md., 
was surprised, May 14, by a party of friends who 
left at his house a generous supply of groceries 
and a sum of money. 

CLARKE, CLEMENT G., First Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been voted an increase of $600 in 
salary for the year beginning March 19. 

CoLBy, JOHN, and wife, pastor at Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
from 1873-1885, celebrated in that town, May 14, 
their golden wedding. Letters were received from 
many of his former churches, and a purse of gold 
was given him. 

Davis, Ozona 8., South Ch., New Britain, Ct., de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon at Atlanta Univ. 
last month. 

Davis, Wo. V. W., First Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., is to 
deliver the Commencement address at Yankton 
Coll., South Dakota, this month. 

Hueues, Hues P., Saxonville Ch., Framingham, 
Mass., has been granted a month’s vacation and 
given $200 for traveling expenses. 

LATHROP, Epw. A., Essex, Mass., is spending a 
few weeks in Tryon, N. C., where his family has 
been spending the winter. 

LocKWwoop, Mrs. JOHN H., whose husband closed, 
May 14, a 27 years’ pastorate over First Ch., 
Westfield, Mass., was presented by the ladies of 
the chureh with $150 in appreciation of her long 
and faithful service to the church. 

MINCHIN, Wo. J., at a reception tendered him as 
he closed his work in Tewksbury, Mass., was 
given $50 in gold. 

NEWTON, ALBERT F., N. Leominster, Mass., with 
his wife and daughters sails for Naples June 30. 
They expect to return from Glasgow Aug. 25. 

WASHBURN, GEO. Y., on the sixth anniversary of 
his pastorate at Courtland St. Ch., Everett, Mass., 
was given a roll top desk and a sum of money, 
while Mrs. Washburn received a gold chain. 

WILLMOTT, BENJ. A., and wife, First Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., were given a reception and many gifts on 
the tenth anniversary of their marriage, May 24. 


American Boatd Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 


LOGAN, ELIZABETH R., Eugene, Ore., May 15, to 
West Central African Mission. (Fiancée of Rev. 
Merlin Ennis of Mt. Elende, West Central Africa.) 

SEIBERT, ALICE E., Orange, N. J., May 8, to Zulu 
Mission, South Africa. 

COMMISSIONED 
SEIBERT, ALICE EMMA, at Orange, N. J., May 27. 
ARRIVALS 


CHANDLER, Miss HELEN, of Madura, India, New 
York, May 16. 

CHANDLER, Rev. and Mrs. JOHN §8., of Madura, 
India, Boston, May 24. 

MorratTt, Mr. and Mrs. R. G., connected with 
West African Mission at Chisamba, London, 
April 27. 

STIMPSON, SARAH, of Kamundongo, West Central 
Africa, New York, May 13. 

Woopsibg, Mrs. Emma D., of Ochileso, West Cen- 
tral Africa, New York, May 13. 

DEPARTURES 

FowLeg, Mary CAROLYN, from New York, May 10, 
to join the Western Turkey Mission at Adabazar. 

Noyes, Bressiz B., from New York, May 22, re- 
turning to Madura, India. 

DEATHS 

ATKINSON—In Kobe, Japan, April 18, Carrie E., 
wife of Rev. John L. Atkinson, D.D. She went 
to the field in 1873. 
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BIssELL—In Panchgani, India, April 21, Mrs. Mary 
E. Bissell, a missionary of the Board at Ahmed- 


FORWARD MOVEMENT CHURCHES 


Des Mo.nss, Io., Plymouth Church has taken as 
its representative in the foreign field Rev. John 
K. Browne of Harpoot, Turkey. 


Gifts 


WINDSOR, Cr., has not the oldest edifice in Connec- 
ticut, as erroneously stated in this department. 
In all, thirteen Connecticut churches claim that 
their edifices antedate Windsor’s. These include 
Hampton, Centerbrook, Milton, Salem, Abington, 
Wethersfield, Kensington, East Haven, in order 
of erection. 


Material Gain 


ABINGTON, CT., Rev. Joseph Kyte. Extensive in- 
terior repairs, including new furnace. 

EASTON CENTER, MaAss., Rev. William Fryling. 
Increase of benevolences during year just closed, 
136%. They were on the up-grade the previous 
year. 

GREELEY, COoL., Rev. John Doane. $8,000 pledged 
toward a $16,000 edifice, English Tudor style. 
Plans of a Denver architect approved. 

MIDDLETOWN, Ct., North.—About $5,000 are being 
raised for extensive repairs on edifice, to include 
frescoing and redecorating. 

NorktTH ADAMS, Mass., Dr. T. E. Busfield. Debt 
of $9,500 subscribed ; when paid, Dec. 1, parish 
will be free of debt first time in 15 years. Also, 
20% increase in subscriptions for current ex- 
penses. 

ROYALTON, VT.—Rededication of church edifice 
May 6, after extensive repairs, slating roof, re- 
building spire, installing furnace and putting 
steel ceiling in auditorium. 


Anniversaries 


AUGUSTA, GA., First, Rev. D. J. Flynn. Fifth, 
celebrated with two sermons by Rev. J. P. Sims 
of Charleston, 8. C., papers on the history of the 
church by Mrs. A. D. Wimberly and Miss M. J. 
Gilbert, and addresses by Prof. A. D. Denney and 
Rev. N. T. Haygood. Anniversary collection was 
$150. The church has a beautiful edifice on a 
choice corner, and beside it a handsome par- 
sonage built since Jan. 1. 

LENOX, Mass., Rev. ©. J. Potter, is preparing for 
its centennial. Features will be addresses by Rev. 
Frederick Lynch, a former pastor, and letters 
from Drs. C. H. Parkhurst and A. J. Lyman, all 
now of New York. 

MERRIMAC, MAss., Rev. J. W. Flagg. 180th, with 
sermon by the pastor, history of the parish by 
Richard A. Sargent, church clerk, and sketches of 
four early pastors, followed in each case by the 
decoration of his grave by a member of the En- 
deavor Society. This last ceremony was held at 
the cemetery near the site of the First Ch. 


Congregational Clubs 
MAY MEETINGS 


CENTRAL, N. H., with Pilgrim Church, Nashua. 
Address by Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, 
Mass., on Convictions and Impressions at the End 
of a Thirty Years’ Pastorate. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Theme, The New Era in the 
Redemption of America. Addresses on the C. H. 
M. 8. by Dr. J. E. Tuttle, Rev. C. H. Rogers and 
Rey. 8S. I. Hanford; on Tri-unity by Dr. M. A. 
Bullock. 

PASSUMPSIC, VT., at Bradford. Dr. 8. G. Barnes 
on The Puritan and His Task of Happiness. 
After-dinner toasts, Governor Bell presiding. 
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For Breakfast 
Luncheon 
or Tex 


A few small biscuits easily made 
with Royal Baking Powder. Make 
them small—as small round asa 
napkin ring. Mix and bake just 
before the meal. Serve hot. 

Nothing better for a light des- 
sert than these little hot biscuits 
with butter and honey, marma- 
lade or jam. 

You must use Royal Baking 
Powder to get them right. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
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In and Around Chicago 


New Home Missionary Superintendent for Illinois 

After careful search the directors of the so- 
ciety last week unanimously elected Rev. R. 
B. Guild, pastor of Leavitt Street Church, 
Chicago, to the office made vacant by the res- 
ignation of Dr. Brodie. The choice meets 
with universal approval. To be sure, it takes 
Mr. Guild from a pastorate in which he has 
shown organizing and executive gifts which 
will be of immense service in his new field. 
He is a young man in vigorous health and has 
been one of the most efficient of the directors 
of the City Missionary Board. Now that he 
is transferred toa wider field he will exhibit 
the same Christian devotion and good com- 
mon sense which have been characteristic of 
him in his city work. 

The time has come for some change in pre- 
vious methods, some special efforts to develop 
the resources in the mission churches them- 
selves, to put an end to work—if there be 
any—where it is not needed, to establish new 
missions only at strategic points, to bring all 
the churches to self-support as soon as may 
be wise, and above all to work in no field 
which other denominations have entered, and 
where they are doing all that can be done to 
evangelize the people. Mr. Guild has a rare 
gift of making friends. Mrs. Guild will be an 
efficient helper. Although formal acceptance 
has not been announced, it is understood that 
he does not feel at liberty to reject the call so 
unexpectedly and unanimously given. 


Indebtedness to Greece and Palestine 

There is no more entertaining speaker among 
the ministers of Chicago than the pastor of 
St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. 
Dr. Quayle. On the above theme he addressed 
the Congregational ministers May 28. On the 
intellectual and esthetic side of life he thinks 
we can never pay the debt we owe to the 
Greeks, But from Palestine come our ideas 
of government, the home, the family, of spirit- 
ual religion, of immortality. It is Palestine 
also which has taught us what love and 
sacrifice are and what is the supreme worth 
of the individual soul. The address was full 
of profound insight, of descriptions of great 
beauty and of sympathy with the spiritual 
needs of men. 


Employment of Children 


A recent exhaustive report shows that not 
more than one-fifth the number of children 
are now employed in Illinois that were at 
work a dozen years ago. In 1893 the ratio 
was one child for eleven adults. The pro- 
portion now is one to twenty-five. A new 
law regulating child labor was enacted in 
1903. Under it convictions are éasy and 
frequent. Inspection service is efficient and 
for the most part employers are anxious to 
obey the laws of the state prohibiting child 
labor, but they find it diffiult to get correct 
statements from parents as to the age of 
children seeking work. The law, good as 
it is, requires several changes in order to 
meet all the difficulties which experience 
has discovered. 


Call to Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Rev. H. T. Sell, D. D., the well-known au- 
thor of a popular series of text-books on the 
Bible has been called to the pastorate of the 
Plymouth Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., the lar- 
gest church of our order in the state. Dr. Sell 
was pastor of the Covenant Church, Chicago, 
for several years, but more recently has devoted 
his time to literary labors. For several years 








Superior to Lemonade 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, 
with sugar, makes a delicious summer tonic. 
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he was Sunday school secretary for Illinois 
and Wisconsin. He is admirably equipped 
for pastoral service. 


Chicago, June 2. FRANKLIN. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTon ai eueee Pilgrim Hall, June 11. 
10.30 4. M. § : Miss Hattie L. Fickett, Merri- 
mae Mission, neg Rev. Oliver °. Emerson, Hono- 

u. 


ANDOVER SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, June 10-14. 

THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SCHOOLS: Stu- 
dent Conference, June 22—July 1; Young Women’s 
Conference, July 5-15; Women’s Foreign issionary 
Societies, July 17-24; Sunday School Workers, July 
21-29; Christian Workers, Aug. 3-19; Post Confer- 
ence Addresses, Aug. 20—Oct. 1. 
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PN om (0) 0m DO) af. es 


I was deaf myself for 25 years. I perfected 
sad usealed & cable beciiile car faaes in order 
to me gun Seat: It is called “ The Way 
Ear and by the use of these drums I can 
NOW HEAR WHISPERS. I want all deaf 
people to write me. I do not claim to “cure” 
all cases of deafness, neither can I benefit those 
who were born deaf. But I CAN HELP 90 per 
cent. of those whose hearing is defective. 

Won’t you take the trouble to write and find 
out all about me and my invention? Tell me 
the cause of your deafness. Geo. P. Way, 609 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








CHURCH Seae (Episcopal), Northampt 


Mass., July 7-22. 











Marriages 


JOHNSON—HAMMOND-—In Somerville, Mass., June 2 
by Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, Byron Berkeley Johnson 
of Waltham and Elizabeth Foster Hammond of 


Somerville. 
Deaths 


PORTER-—In Montclair, N. J., June 1, Simon 8S. Porter, 
father of Rev. Horace Porter, aged 78 yrs. For the 
— nine years he has been aesitsnasmienatdate of the 

rooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

WHITING—In East Charlemont, Mass., May 27. Rev. 
Lyman Whiting, D.D., born in North Brookfield, 
Mass., April 28, 1817. 











MRS. AMOS BULLARD 


Mrs. Mary A. Bullard, widow of Rev. Amos Bullard, 
an esteemed clecg, yman of the state, died in C ambridge, 
on Sunday, June 3, after a long period of feebleness. 
She was aw oman of rare excelien se, devoted, patient, 
brave, rich in kindliness and ge | in faith. Her char- 
acter ‘is greatly to be honored, in its quietness and 
fidelity. Her memory is precious to her children and 
her friends. 








individual Communion 


Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- 
ion table which you wou Td not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 

email 




















Every Church should use our 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Over 2,500 churches now use our 
outfits. Acknowledged superior to 
all others. Besides, our “ Self-Col- 
lecting” tray saves ONE-FOURTH 
the cost of other systems. We 
make this LIBERAL OFFER: Send us date of your next 
communion and usual number of communicants and we 
will send a complete outfit for trial, returnable at our 
expense if not entirely satisfactory. 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 























Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; | 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 
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A. G. Moody, Manager East Northfield, 
H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. Mass. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Easily 
accessible. 
Three hours 
from Boston, 
five from 
New York 
Three Essential Vacation Features 
SCENERY HEALTH INSPIRATION 
In the New England Facilities for indoor comfort Close association with 
Mountains and outdoor sport | Northfield < 
Summer Conferences 
A Panorama Booklet of The Northfield will be mailed anywhere 
I should be used daily if you value your health. 
Sold Only in a Yellow SBex—for your protection, Curv d handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
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booklet,“‘Tooth Truths,” FLORENCE MFG. 





hold it. 
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By mail or at ee Send for cides 
CO., 2B Pine &t.. Florence. Mass. 
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A Novel World-Tour 


You ean swing around the circuit in half 
a day. Any one with fifty cents can go. All 
meals are free and stop-overs are allowed at 
stations named on the coupon tickets. The 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of Cen- 
tral Church, Lynn, Mass., recently took 244 
passengers on such a trip without mal de mer 
or loss of baggage. 

The parties started from Boston (the church) 
in wagonettes. If riding westward, you first 
stopped at Plymouth, the cradle of Congre- 
gationalism in America. At the house thus 
named the gracious hostess and her helpers 
displayed with warranted pride mementos of 
our Pilgrim fathers, mothers and babies. All 
too soon you were off for Madrid, where 
Mrs. Gulick still lives in the hearts of her 
Spanish girls. The rooms are beautifully deo- 
orated in yellow and red and you are re- 
freshed with grape juice charmingly served 
by Sefioritas. 

Traveling on you are allowed a side trip 
and walk along the blue Mediterranean (via 
Lynn-Boulevard-by-the sea) without extra ex- 
pense, till you reach Harpoot. Over this, the 
parsonage doorway, flaunts the star and cres- 
cent. The winsome hostess and her assistants 
exhibit curiosities of Turkland and you are 
treated to black coffee, “‘turkish delight,” 
(fig paste from Constantinop’e) and sherbet. 
By the painstaking courtesy of Mrs. J. K. 
Browne, a former missionary of Central 
Church in Turkey, one room is furnished in 
Oriental fashion. There are sumptuous di- 
vans and a bewitching veiled bride who 
greets visitors with graceful salaams and 
kisses—on the hand. Meanwhile the conduc- 
tor calls, ‘‘ All aboard,’’ and you depart as 
the muezzin shouts from his paper minaret: 








KNIFED 
Coffee Knifed An Old Soldier 


An old soldier, released from coffee at 72, 
recovered his health and tells about it as 
follows: 

“IT stuck to coffee for years although it 
knifed me again and again. 

‘*About eight years ago (as a result of 
coffee drinking which congested my liver), I 
was taken with a very severe attack of ma- 
larial fever. 

*“*I would apparently recover and start 
about my usual work only to suffer a relapse. 
After this had been repeated several times 
during the year I was again taken violently 
ill. 

“*The Doctor said he had carefully studied 
my case and it was either ‘ quit coffee or die,’ 
advising me to take Postum in its place. I 
had always thought coffee one of my dearest 
friends, and especially when sick, and I was 
very much taken back by the Doctor’s de- 
cision for I hadn’t suspected the coffee I 
drank could possibly cause my troubles. 

“*T thought it over for a few minutes and 
finally told the Doctor I would make the 
change. Postum was procured for me the 
same day and made according to directions; 
well, I liked it and stuck to it and since 
then I have been a new man. The change 
in health began in a few days and surprised 
me, and now, although I am seventy-two 
years of age, I do lots of hard work and for 
the past month have been teaming, driving 
sixteen miles a day besides loading and un- 
loading the wagon. That’s what Postum in 
the place of coffee has done for me. I now 
like the Postum as well as I did coffee. 

“I have known people who did not care 
for Postum at first but after having learned 
to make it properly according to directions 
they have come to like it as well as coffee. 
I never miss a chance to praise it.’”’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for the little book, “‘The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in packages. 
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Allab u ekber, allah u ekber— 
Mohammed resoul u allah! 


You reach Russia, just around the corner, 
where a stately mansion represents Moscow. 
A rotund coachman takes your coupon at the 
porch, a smiling maiden offers you brown- 
bread and salt as you step over the threshold, 
and a queenly matron bids you courtly wel- 
come. Her helpers induce you to purchase 
genuine souvenirs of the land that claims at- 
tention frem the Christian world. Guided to 
another residence you find yourself at Shola- 
pur where a Bible woman is supported in 
memory of a beloved and faithful mission 
worker, Mrs. Susan T. Hill. The curios of 
India are of exceptional interest, from the 
sacred elephant to the coat and fierce head of 
a Bengal tiger. 

Now you pass on regardless of weather and 
take barge for Yokehama. This home shows 
the fairyland of Japan with elaborate decora- 
tions of cherry blossoms and wisteria and 
handsomely gowned ladies who offer true Jap- 
anese hospitality. On your coupon is the 
question, ‘* Will the Christians of America 
make the land of Nessima the land of Christ? ”’ 

Unwearied by this rapid-transit globe-trot- 
ting, you are lured away by air line to Oster- 
bund, Sweden. Here brilliantly appareled 
maidens, one a Laplander, proffer delicious 
coffee and render Norse music. Waving a 
farewell to the pretty group in the doorway, 
with speed annihilating space and time, you 
roll homeward and are served (at the chapel) 
by worthy dames to a baked-bean supper as a 
certainty that you are again at a New England 
railroad café counter with pigeon-holed time 
tables about you and the ubiquitous bootblack 
with his lofty pedestal and strident, ‘‘ Shine?” 
Everybody is saying, ‘‘ Hasn’t it been a fine 
trip? ’’ 

The enterprising agents were the hostesses 
at the chapel and homes, including Mrs. C. F. 
Weeden, president of the society, and Miss 
C. F. Hill, the efficient captain-general of all 
arrangements. Distinguished guests from 
Boston, Peabody, Saugus and Beverly joned 
the company. 

The Central Church people recommend the 
tour with the caution to prepare for hard 
work. But it will pay financially and prove 
an object lesson in missions surprising the 
gentile and deeply interesting all. It will in- 
sure alsoa unique experience and royal fellow- 
ship. Cc. F. W. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 1 


Mrs. E, L. McLaughlin presided. Miss 
Stone brought good news from Bulgaria and 
Macedonia, and told of the celebration of two 
seventieth birthdays, Dr. Haskell’s and Miss 
Maltbie’s. Miss Maltbie went to Sofia where 
there was a very delightful gathering in the 
new building which is chiefly devoted to Miss 
Elizabeth Clarke’s kindergarten, and where 
Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark have been recent 
guests. Later Miss Maltbie had another cele- 
bration at Samokov, the large birthday cake, 
prepared at Sofia, having been transported 
thither, ‘* The rewards of service”’ after such 
a work as Miss Maltbie’s are indeed a crown 
of rejoicing. Mrs. J. K. Browne gave extracts 
from recent letters from her daughter Alice, 
who is working hard on the Chinese language. 
Other missions were represented by the pres- 
ence of missionaries, Mrs. Farnsworth from 
Cesarea, Mrs. John Chandler and Miss Helen 
Chandler from India, and Mrs. Davis from 
Kyoto, Japan. 

After Friday, June 8, these meetings will 
be suspended until October. 








Overcrowded midweek meetings at the 
Dartmouth College Church and two to three 
hundred college men engaged in voluntary 
Bible study in groups of six to twelve, augur 
well for the character and training of its 
graduates. 








Competent 
Men Command 
Competences 


Some members of our 


-gsales staff make more 


money in commissions 
and prizes than the man- 
ager of an ordinary cor- 
poration. 

Many of them have 
built houses out of their 
easily made earnings and 
good, honest, honorable 
‘‘winnings,”’ paid off 
mortgages, educated 
children,— many things. 

And the records of the 
sales department of THE 
Lapis’ Home JourRNAL 
and THe SATURDAY 
EveninGc Post show 
that still many more 
have made a permanent 
business (with perhaps a 
few side lines) of rep- 
resenting the magazines 
and are enjoying good 
and, in some instances, 
for them, generous com- 
petences. 

Are you a man or 
woman hindered, handi- 
capped and kept down 
by illness, invalidism, 
weakness or accident? 
Are you incapacitated 
for hard work, long 
hours or heavy responsi- 
bilities? The liberal 
commissions and large 
prizes, and the practical 
management and help 
we give you, can make 
you an earning power 
from the beginning of 
your work. 

Write us and ask how. 


Tue Curtis Pusiisuinc Company 


3154-E. Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 

and EMBALMERS 

2326 and 8388 Washington &t. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 

All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


uding offices, , _dresst 
pay gy eng 
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On Franklin County Hilltops 


There will be great doings on these hilltops this 
summer. At aconference of about fifteen ministers 
‘recently held at Northfield, also attended by George 
'H. Frary of Charlemont to represent the Christian 
Endeavor societies, plans were outlined for a vigor- 
ous campaign of tent work in the back towns, where 
the churches are chronically more or less discour- 
aged. Rey. W. 8. Anderson, the conference mis- 
sionary, is to visit many out-of-the-way corners of 
the county this summer with this tent. It pays. 
Mr. Anderson told the recent county conference 
‘that one of his meetings at a place with only two 
houses in sight was attended by 270 people. Great 
was the swishing of old Dobbin’s tail among the 
huckleberry bushes. There were many meetings 
with similarly good attendance in neighborhoods 
as unpromising. 

Then the Christian Endeavorers met the other 
day at South Deerfield. Since the advent of the 
Czelusniaks and the Lutortanskis from Russian 
Poland, this village affords stimulus to the mission- 
ary imagination, which must have considerably fired 
the hearts of the young folks, as they raised $110 
in five minutes to provide a Mt. Hermon helper 
for Mr. Anderson. The two begin tenting together 
about June 1, and will keep it up until late Septem- 
ber. Mr. Anderson, by the way, is a decided suc- 
cess in this experiment of hill-town work. The 
yoking of Moore’s Corner, where he was formerly 
pastor, and Wendell, in one pastorate, enabled the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society to make 
@ saving that could be applied to Mr. Anderson’s 
Salary, a much better disposition of the funds. 


A MODIFIED PLAN OF OVERSIGHT 


The recent conference at Millers Falis had a 
lively discussion on the proposed conciliar com- 
mittee. Old centralization is a great bogey man 
up here, and we watch out for him. So hardly a 
voice favored the original plan of giving such a 
committee final powers over its churches. The con- 
ference also didn’t like the idea of a committee 
composed of a pastor and delegate from each of 
our thirty churches. Half of them would be inex- 
tricably planted in distant vales and on remote 
hilltops, away from means of travel, and you 
couldn’t get a quorum. But the idea of the per- 
manence of such a committee, with limited powers, 
appealed very much to our people, since it would 
tend to a more consecutive and unified policy. So 
they passed a resolution favorable to some action 
along this line. There was also an indorsement 
of the proposed tri-denominational union, this being 
subsequently seconded by the Franklin County Min- 
isters’ Association. 

The conference sadly missed the benign presence 
of the late Dr. Lyman Whiting of East Charlemont, 
the oldest active clergyman in the state, who is 
usually a leading figure, but who has recently 
passed on. Rev. E. P. Butler of Sunderland, for 
years seeretary of the conference, was also missed, 
he having been in poor health for many weeks. Mr. 
Butler’s methodical procedure and clear head have 
straightened out many tangles in our ecclesiastical 
relations, and there is great joy that he is steadily 
recovering. 

THE CHURCH OR THE LODGE 


A paper on the relations of the Church with secret 
societies, read at the recent meeting of the Frank- 
lin County Ministers’ Association by Rev. C. H. 
Chapin of New Salem, presented original investi- 
gation on a question that often puzzles the country 
minister. Mr, Chapin felt himself unusually quali- 
fied to discuss the matter, as he had been a member 
of secret societies for fifteen years. His first experi- 
ence as a “ jiner,” undertaken while getting his edu- 
cation, he felt had been valuable. Afterward, while 
holding a pastorate among people of a high char- 
acter, he had joined a certain society, and felt that 
it had been a help in his work. His action had been 
due to the belief that if he held aloof from the men 
prominent in this lodge, men whom he particularly 
desired to reach, they would hold aloof from him. 

In a succeeding pastorate he had joined another 
lodge of the same order as the one just referred to, 
but had found the connection unsatisfactory. The 








CUTICURA OINTMENT. 
The World’s Greatest Skin Cure and Purest 
and Sweetest of Emollients. 
Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most 
successful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors 
of the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever 


compounded, in proof of which a single anointing , 


with it, preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, 
is often sufficient to afford immediate relief in the 
most distressing forms of itching, burning, and 
scaly humors, eczemas, irritations and inflamma- 


tions permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
cure. 
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town as a whole was of a lower character, and the 
men constituting that particular lodge shared the 
generally baser ideals of the community. He found 
their notions regarding entertainments and other 
matters quite different from his. 

Mr. Chapin seemed to consider the question as 
considerably affected by local conditions. But he 
felt that in small country towns, it is particularly 
difficult to maintain the prosperity of both church 
and lodge. If one goes up the other goes down. 
The general drift of his thought was that in such 
towns ehurch members would usually need all their 
strength to promote the interests of the church. 

E. K. T. 


Notable Growth:in‘a Canadien 
Church 


WINNIPEG 


Since March, 1905, when Rev. James L. Gordon, 
formerly of Toronto, Ont., and Boston, Mass., be- 
gan his pastorate over Central Church, a marvel- 
ous work has been accomplished. 

Soon after the arrival of Mr. Gordon it was found 
necessary to build increased accommodations for the 
great audiences, and within a year the enlarged 
church, seating over 2,300, was rededicated at a 
cost of nearly $34,000 of which amount over $23,- 
000 had been subscribed before the new building 
was opened. 

Two hundred and five new memders have been 
received since April 1, 1905; 130 of them on con- 
fession. Over $17,070 were raised for all purposes 
during the year. For the next three months the 
pastor will conduct a normal class for Bible study 
at the Wednesday night midweek service. 

The attendance at these services now is between 
800 and 400. Even with the present accommoda- 
tions several hundreds are turned away from the 
church doors Sunday evenings. A. L. M. 
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Aptay INCOME ON 


SMALL SAVINGS 5% 


5% is a little better than most small investors receive— 
but no more than savings should yield while being free 
from speculation. Investors of small amounts will do 
well to investigate our business, which has been estab- 
lished over 13 years, and conducted under N. Y. Bank- 
ing Dept. supervision. We are paying 5% per year 
on accounts subject to withdrawal at your option. Start 
at any tjme—earnings reckoned for each day and re- 
mitted by check quarterly, semi- 
annually or compounded. Patrons 
all over the country, among whom 
are prominent merchants, manufac- 
turers and professional men. Write 
for particulars. Assets $1,750,000. 








{ndustrial aad Loan Co. 
12 Times Ang = ot ody New York 














piss se GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 
jadividens (No, 34) of ONE AND ONE- 
ENT. on the Common Copinal Stock 
of the pote Graphophone Co. will A on 
June 15, 1906, to stock a of record Juni 
By order of ‘the Directo: 
EDWARD | D. EASTON, President. — 


In Banks........ 
"WHICH 21 Real Real Estate sz, 6% 10% 
In Timber, City Realty & Apartment Houses 
Oneis as safe asthe other. Weneed moreCapital, OurSyndicate 
pays you e ray Dividend while your Invertment increases rapidly iu value. 
We Guara: you or return money. May we send books,maps and our 


__Covoperative Plant? Merrill’s Finance Co., Vancouver, B.C 
ORIEN CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 
ey 7) pie Ric eo 16 000 tone? chartered 
30 Tears, te ang 3 {nad the World 
Program R Free 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


UP IN VERMONT. 


bi iy she Place to go for a Reali Vacation. 

-B ig a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with iso illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake —— lain and Canada resort 
scenes sent for 6c. nage EE HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 
Central Vermont Ry., Washington Street, Boston. 

















THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 








Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, 








will be more attractive than ever this season. 
“The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay”’ contains the finest map ever made 
of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 
partment, Grand Central Station, New York. 


THE REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION 
Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Trafiic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New YORK CHICAGO 


The New York Central 











Ly. Sew Yor... .....3.. 855 P. M. 
Ar. Chicago...............8.55 A. M. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. . 





912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100-lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


Special” 


Ly. Chicago...............2.45 P. M. 
Ar. New York............ 9.45 A. M. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent 
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World’s Y. W. C. A. Convention 


FIVE HUNDRED DELEGATES AT PARIS 


The third World’s Conference of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association was an occa- 
sion so inspiring in every way that young 
women in every part of the world will share 
in its results. 

Only twelve years ago the world’s commit- 
tee was formed, headquarters were chosen in 
London and an American woman, Miss Annie 
M. Reynolds of North Haven, Ct., was called 
as world’s secretary. In 1898 the first world’s 
conference was entertained in London, with 
only seven countries in affiliation. In 1902 the 
second conference met in Geneva, Switzerland, 
with an increase in representation and strength 
of international interest. This third world’s 
conferenc?, entertained by the French National 
Council in Paris, May 16-20, was a gathering 
of delegates from the fourteen countries organ- 
ically connected, as well as from a dozen other 
sections. Great Britain had the largest dele- 
gation, about 200, including nearly every mem- 
ber of the executive committee and leaders 


THE POST DISCOVERY 


A Revelation in Human Food 








Previous to the discovery of the Post proc- 
ess of changing the starchy part of Wheat and 
Barley into a form of sugar, many people suf- 
fered from what is known as starch indiges- 
tion. 

That was shown by gas and all sorts of 
stomach and bowel trouble (sometimes end- 
ing in appendicitis), brought on by the undi- 
gested starch in wheat, oats, white bread, 
cake, puddings, etc., etc. 

Nature ultimately punishes any one who 
continually takes some medicine or drug to 
smooth over or nullify bad conditions of the 
body. The only safe way to cure such is to 
correct or remove the cause. Therefore it 
was plain to Mr. Post, in working out his 
discovery, that people who show some weak- 
ness in digesting. the starchy part of food 
(which is much the largest part of all we eat), 
must be helped by having the starch digested 
or transformed before being eaten. And of 
course the safest and truest way to do this 
would be to imitate nature and avoid all 
chemicals or outside and unnatural things. 
The body digests the starchy food by the 
following process: first the moisture or juices 
of the mouth and stomach, then warmth or 
mild heat, which grows or develops diastase 
from the grain. Time is also an important 
element and when all work together and the 
human organs operate properly, the starch is 
slowly turned into a form of sugar, as it must 
be before the blood will absorb it and carry 
the needed energy to different parts of the 
body. Of course if the body fails to do its 
work perfectly trouble sets in. 

Soin the making of the famous food—Grape- 
Nuts—moisture, warmth and time are the 
only things used to turn starch into sugar, 
thus imitating nature and keeping the human 
food in original purity, free from outside 
things and just as Mother Nature intends it 
shall be kept for advantageous use by her 
children. The food is fully cooked at the 
factories, and is crisp and delicious with a 
little thick cream p<ured over. 

It can be softened for people with weak 
teeth, but is most valuable to others when it 
must be energetically chewed, thus bringing 
down the saliva from the gums to go to the 
stomach and help digest the entire meal, be- 
sides the use of the teeth strengthens and 
preserves them. Nature blesses the parts of 
the body that are used and not abused. 
Grape-Nuts food brings peace, health and 
comfort when people are in despair from any 
one of the ails resulting from undigested 
food. 

Read the little book, ** The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ found in packages. 

“* There’s a reason.” 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


from all the divisions of their multifarious 
work, Time and Talents, Teachers’ Branch, 
Nurses’ Union, Institutes, Prayer Unions, 
Guild of Helpers, Factory Helpers’ Union, 
etc. Germany came next in point of numbers, 
in fact they have the largest membership of 
any nation, 150,000 members in 3.500 local 
associations. They were led by Pastor Burck- 
hardt, their president, and took part vigor- 
ously in all discussions ending with an invita- 
tion to hold the next quadrennial conference 
in Germany in 1910. 

America came next, so far as is reported, 
with forty-two delegates, of whom four were 
from California, one from Oregon, three from 
Colorado, two from Maine, one from South 
Carolina, etc. Two of the six American mem- 
bers of the world’s committee were present, 
Miss Reynolds, who was one of the viee 
presidents and also spoke on various occa- 
sions, and Mrs. T. S. Gladding, chairman of 
the committee which discussed the policy for 
the next four years, also Mrs. L. Wilbur Mes- 
ser, vice-president of the American commit- 
tee, Miss Harriet Taylor, formerly general 
secretary, Miss Mabel Cratty, Miss Helen F. 
Barnes, Miss Elizabeth Wilson, secretaries of 
the American committee. These all took part 
in the program and other activities of the 
conference. 

The delegation from Finland was most en- 
couraging, as their work is rapidly increasing 
now that Finland has its political liberty again. 
Two of their number are students in Helsing- 
fors University, bright, able girls who speak 
Finnish, Russian, Swedish, French, German 
and English. In the India delegation were 
two intellectual women, Dr. Karnakar and 
Miss William; of the University of Madras. 
Italy’s president, Madame Schalct, was one 
of the most clever and well beloved women 
present. Her brilliant linguistic ability and 
rare graciousness made her an ideal president 
over a business session when amendments 
were being offered in three languages at one 
time. Either president or secretary was pres- 
ent from the other countries having national 
organizations, and in some instances a num- 
ber of delegates, Canada, Denmark, Hungary, 
Japan, Africa, Sweden and Portugal. 

The French members were, of course, out in 
full force, and the main part of the program 
was in that language, with translations and 
interpretations into German and English. 
Every morning a Bible hour was arranged 
in each of the three languages, Rev. F. B. 
Meyer of England, took that for the English- 
speaking delegates. The Sunday evening com- 
munion service was also celebrated by clergy- 
men taking turn in the order of service in 
their various native tongues. 

Perhaps the most impressive hour was the 
Sunday afternoon rally in L’Oratoire, the 
great Protestant place of worship in the Rue 
de Rivoli. Its white, uncompromising interior 
speaks of a spiritual worship as strongly con- 
trasted with a religion of forms and exterior 
gorgeousness. The only carving visible is an 
emblem of the Holy Spirit, a dove upon rays 
of light. Outside, close to the bell tower from 
which the summons rang in 1572 for the mas 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, stands a statue of 
Coligny, the Protestant leader, who perished 
that night. In this historic room the mem. 
bers of the Paris Union, Chretienne des Jeunes 
Filles, were gathered in a deeply impressive 
service. 

Among the 500 delegates was every form of 
personality, many ages, many callings in 
life. Christ was the power in every indi- 
vidual’s life as of the great movement bearing 
his name. 


Paris, May 21. E. W. 





Rev. Dr. Thirkield, newly-elected president 
of Howard University and recently secretary 
of the education work of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the South, assigns much of 
the increase of race hatred in the South to 
Rev..Thomas Dixon’s books, The Clansman 
and The Leopard’s Spots. 


Products 


make picnics more enjoyable by making 
the preparations easier. 

Laas to carry; easier to serve; and just 
right for eating as they come from the can. 

Libby's cooks have first pick of the best 
meats obtainable—and they know how 
to cook them, as well as pack them. 

If you're not going to a picnic soon you 
can one tomorrow at your own table 
by serving some sliced Luncheon Loaf. 
It is a revelation in the blending of good 
meat and good spices. 

Rookies free, “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat."” Write 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago 











Special Values in 
Summer Shirt-Waists 


We are now show- 
ing our new Summer 
styles in ready-made 
Shirt-Waists, and 
are offering a line of 
the prettiest and 
most fashionable 
waists at much be- 
low regular prices. 


Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. 


No. 106-NN.— This 
charming Waist, which 
is developed in white 
Batiste, is elaborated 
in front with tucks and 
bands of face as illus- 
trated. The back closes 
in the fashionable 
manner at the center, 
and tucks areemployed 
for decoration. A neat 
completion for the 
neck is secured in a 
tucked collar. trimmed 
with lace, and the styl- 
ish deep mitaine cuits 
are tucked horizon- 
tally in Fo Megre me 


Price @1. 00; postage This Waist $1.00 


ghomer by post-office money-order, express money- 
pant bank draft or registered letter. Do not send 
stam 

If you are not satisfied you may return the 
Waist and we will refund your money. 

We have other styles ranging in price from $1 00 to 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist 
Supp! lement—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








Graduation Day Ribbons 


Our June sale of popular and practical Ribbons in all 
the wanted materials, colors, patterns, widths and com- 


bination effects will eclipse all previous efforts, inasmuch 


as the assortment includes everything created for fashion’s 
demands, 
TAFFETA AND MESSALINE TAF- 


FETA RIBBONS, rich, high luster, 
4 to 6 inches wide, all the useful 


GRADUATION RIBBONS—Our 
white ribbon counter contains an 
assortment second to none in Bos- 


ton. Note these values: 4-inch colors. An exceptional value at, 
white silk taffeta ribbons, per WOT POTS, 0000s ccnsnsiccsgesds de 12*e 
SE: nn tnospedeceencunchodind 12%e 


CANVAS PILLOW RIBBONS, with 





5 a] 7 2 
7 = mater he rich silk stripe,and draw string, all 
the latest shades, fresh new goods, 
6-inch taffeta ribbons, just the thing popular price 25¢ per yard. Our 
for bows, girdles and sashes, per PUICE oo cde vcccccccccssabitbegte 12%e 


FOG dn ihe cvepechvnanviassinedt 19¢ 


a | MILLINERY RIBBONS, 5 and 6 
6-inch satin taffeta ribbons, extra | 


inches wide, in taffeta and satin 


quality, in rich cream and white, | taffeta, colors gray, Alice blue, old 
ape : ‘ ’ . 
DOT VATA... ...00-.eseeeeeeeeeeees 29c | rose, reseda green, tans, navys, Car- 
FANCY WARP PRINT RIBBONS, dinals, pinks, blues, blacks and 
from 7 to 9 inches wide, in lengths whites. We have 1,000 yards to 
of from 1 to 3 yards each, being offer at the unusually low figure, 


ends of pieces, worth from 85c to POF FALE. ... .cccwercessonvincpech 19¢ 
1.50 per yard. One price for choice, 


CS iad ae anor 55c | 


BLACK TAFFETA RIBBON, 7 
inches wide. Special bargain, per | 
JOEO.....ccccccsccreocsescvocdocess 19¢ 


Collection of BLACK AND WHITE 
STRIPES, POLKA DOTS, 
CHECKS, ETC.. all new styles, 5 
to 6 inches in width, worth from 
35c to 50c per yard. Our closing 
DG ORE s ans shoe ake es dias cue veen 25e 


WARP PRINT TAFFETA RIB- 
BONS, from 4 to 6 inches wide, the 
finest collection ever placed on our 
counters, worth from 25c to 35c 
per yard,’ Our price............ 19¢ 


FAILLATINE MESSALINE TAF- 
FETA AND SATIN TAFFETA 
RIBBONS, 6 and 7 inches wide, 
charming color effects, worth 29c 
to 39c per yard. Sale price....2§¢ 








Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street—Temple Place—Tremont Street 
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| SONGS 
Pei People FOR 


LITTLE 
PEOPLE 


105 pp. 123 Songs 


60 Cents Net 
Postage 12 cts. 





For Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. 


Introduction by Lucy WHEELOCK. 


It contains many choice songs for little children which are 
simple yet beautiful. Many appear elsewhere only in high 
priced books, many are adaptations of folk songs and classic 
-melodies, and many are original pieces not found elsewhere. 
Not only Primary Sunday-school teachers but Kindergarten 
teachers in public schools will be delighted with it. 

Returnable sample mailed on request to any Teacher or 
Primary Superintendent interested. 








THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Commentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 8% inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 
at $4.50. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


President HENRY C. KING’S 
NEW BOOK 


LETTERS 10 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


On the great truths of the Christian religion 


Do you know just what you believe 
about God and Christ and the Bible and 
Salvation? Have you difficulties in your 
Christian life? Do you want your faith 
strengthened by a clearer presentation of 
what we Christians believe today? If so, 
these personal letters from one of the 
clearest and most convincing thinkers 
in America will be a Godsend to you. 


200 pp. Bound in rich dark green and 
white with gold stamping. 


Price, $1.00 net 


Postage 8 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press - 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 























